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No one of the Executive Departments ministers so effect- 
ively to the every-day wants of the people as the General 
Post Office. By opening channels of communication be- 
tween widely separated communities, and by the rapid dis- 
semination of information adapted to instruct the masses, 
it becomes a highly valuable instrumentality for advancing 
the public virtue and intelligence. Its influence in pro- 
moting the civilization of new settlements is only surpassed 
by that of the pulpit, the school-house, and the press, whose 
issues it circulates. Wherever the mail-carriers, with their 

' instructive packets, make their appearance, law and order 
gradually supersede the rude customs and the violence of 
savage life. By means of the rapid interchange of thought 
which postal intercourse effects, the most distant portions 

1^ of the body politic are closely united and firmly cemented. 

191 Besides the convenience to individuals and families result- 
ing from its agency, the commercial prosperity of a nation 

^^ is potently advanced by a well-regulated postal establish- 
ment. Further, its tendencies to break down the barriers 
interposed between nations by ignorance and non-inter- 
course, through the enlarged political thought and records 
of social progress which it transmits from one to the other, 
are of inestimable value. In short, whether viewed in its 
influence upon families, communities, or States, the Post 
Office is entitled to be regarded as an immense benefactor. 
Its mission is one exclusively of peace and good-will. 

POSTAL SYSTEMS OF AN EARLY DATE. 

Several of the nations of antiquity, including the Assyr- 
ians, the Persians, and the Bomans, had posts for the trans- 
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mission of governmental notices and military orders, bu 
none for the accommodation of private citizens. Thes 
consisted, usually, of couriers stationed at convenient dis 
tances apart, with horses saddled, and ready to carry th 
messages of the rulers, with the utmost dispatch, to th< 
most distant portions of their respective realms. 

A letter post was established in the Hanse towns earl; 
in the thirteenth century. 

Mails for the benefit of the general public date their ori 
gin from the year 1516, when Roger, Count of Thurn anc 
Taxis, introduced riding-posts into the Tyrol, connectin] 
Germany and Italy. The Emperor Charles V subsequent!; 
extended them throughout his vast Germanic possessions 
appointing Leonard, Count of Thurn and Taxis, his post 
master general. The management of the office descendec 
as an imperial feoff to members of this house. That pos 
is still maintained in some of the smaller German States. 

The English postal system was originally introduce! 
from Italy, but has undergone great modifications. As 
early as the reign of Henry III (1216-1272) letters wen 
forwarded by messengers dressed in the royal livery. The 
present establishment dates from the time of Henry VIII 
who instituted the office of " Master of the Postes." Ir 
the reign of Queen Anne (1710) a general post offic( 
was established in London for the whole of the British 
dominions, with chief offices in Edinburgh, Dublin, Nev 
York and other places in the American Colonies, and on< 
in the Leeward Islands, the whole being placed under ai 
officer, appointed under the great seal, styled the Postmas 
ter General.* 

* '* The Postmaster General of Great Britain and Ireland i 
now always'a peer of the realm, a member of the Privy Coiinci] 
and generally, though not necessarily, a Cabinet Minister. '*- 
Lewi7i8*8 " Hei" Majesty^ a Mails.^* 



THE POST OFFICE IN AMERICA. 

The first appearance of a post office on this side of the 
Atlantic is traceable to the year 1672, when Governor 
Lovelace, of the New York colony, in pursuance of in- 
structions from the mother-country, organized a mail " to 
goe monthly " between the cities of New York and Boston. 
In 1677, the General Court of Massachusetts, in session at 
Boston, on the petition of sundry merchants, appointed 
Mr. John Hayward, " the Scrivener," postmaster at that 
place, " to take in and convey letters according to their 
direction." 

In July, 1683, William Penn, the benevolent proprietary 
Governor of Pennsylvania, established a post office at 
Philadelphia, and appointed Henry Waldy, "^of Tekonay," 
the postmaster, with authority " to supply passengers with 
horses from Philadelphia to New Castle, or to the Falls of 
Delaware, and to send a weekly mail between said places, 
the times of departure thereof to be carefully published 
on the meeting-house door and in other public places." 
The great philanthropist, about the same time, caused mail 
routes to be put in operation between Philadelphia and the 
principal towns of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

In 1692, the Virginia General Assembly, under royal let- 
ters patent granted to Thomas Neale, appointing him Post- 
master General for the colonies and plantations in America, 
passed an act giving him authority to establish post offices 
in that colony ; but this he failed to carry into effect, owing 
to the dispersed condition of its inhabitants. 

In 1700 the British Government authorized Col. John 
Hamilton, of New Jersey, to establish post offices and or- 
ganize post routes in the American Colonies for a period of 
twenty-one years ; but his patent for the purpose was ab- 
rogated a few years subsequently, in consequence of the 
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statute (9th of Queen Anne, 1710) consolidating the colo- 
nial, post office establishment with that of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The latter of those years may, therefore, be 
properly set down as the commencement of the American 

post office.* 

In 1711 the mail ran weekly between Boston and Maine, 

and once a fortnight between Boston and New York ; in 
1717, weekly between New York and Williamsburgh, Vir- 
ginia ; and in 1727, once a fortnight from Philadelphia to 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

In 1737 the great philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, was 
appointed postmaster of Philadelphia. In connection with 
this duty, he was employed, by the Deputy Postmaster 
General for the Colonies, in regulating the several post 
offices, and bringing the postmasters to account. On the 
death of that officer, in 1753, Franklin was appointed, con- 
jointly with Wm. Hunter, to succeed him. In consequence 
of improvements made by them in the service, the receipts 
of the establishment were so increased as to furnish three 
times as much revenue to the British exchequer as the 
whole post office of Ireland. Nevertheless, while in Eng- 
land, in 1774, through " a freak of the minister's," as he 
himself so expresses it, growing out of his testimony in 
relation to the duplicity of Governor Hutchinson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and for his adherence to the cause of the colo- 
nies, Franklin was suddenly dismissed from office, f 

"^The general post office was in London, under the Postmaster 
Greneral ; his deputy for the colonies, to be appointed by himself) 
was to reside at New York. — W. L. N. 

f He was succeeded by Hugh Finlay and John Foxcroft, who 
seem to have acted successively (or perhaps conjointly) Deputy 
Postmaster General of the Crown for the thirteen colonies, unti' 
the peace of 1788.— W. L. N. 



THE CONTINENTAL POST OFFICE. 

The Continental Congress, at its second session, held in 
the State House at Philadelphia, resolved, under date of 
July 26, 1775, to have a postal establishment of their own ; 
and, on the following day, unanimously elected Dr. Frank- 
lin as its chief, with a compensation of $1,000 per annum, 
and with authority to appoint a secretary and comptroller 
at 1340 per annum, each. This appointment, no doubt, 
was far more gratifying to the distinguished man than the 
one of which he was so unceremoniously deprived the pre- 
vious year. Contemporaneous resolves of that venerable 
body show that he was vested with almost unrestricted 
authority in the management of the establishment. But 
his continuance in the position was brief, he having been 
shortly after called to diplomatic duties abroad, for which 
he possessed remarkable qualifications, and in which his, 
success eclipsed, if possible, that which signalized his control 
of the postal establishment. 

His successor was Richard Bache, his son-in-law, previ- 
ously acting as comptroller, whose term began in Novem- 
ber, 1776. The Lilliputian ledger kept by this gentleman 
down to 1779, showing the accounts of his deputies, is yet 
to be seen at the Department, consisting of about three 
quires of foolscap, written over in a very legible hand.* 

He was followed, in 1782, by Ebenezer Hazard, who had 
acted as one of his surveyors of posts, and previously (in 
1775) been the " constitutional postmaster " in New York, 
an appellation which served to distinguish him from the 

*Thi8 interesting document is carefully preserved in the office 
of the Sixth Auditor in the Post Office Department building, 
where is also a lithograph copy of the portrait of Dr. Franklin, 
painted by M. Duplessis in France, and exhibited at the Salon in 
Paris; in 1779.— W. L. N. 
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deputy, at that place, of the British Government, which 
strove, for a short period after the breaking out of difficult 
ties between the mother country and the colonies, to keep 
up a post-office establishment on this side of the Atlantic. 
The public archives are exceedingly bare of information 
touching postal operations during the revolutionary war. 
But, it is to be noted that the Colonial Congress passed an 
act, on the 18th of October, 1782, which, after a preamble 
setting forth the importance of the office, condensed all the 
previous enactments concerning it into one. This author- 
ized the Postmaster General to appoint the necessary depU' 
ties, for whose fidelity he was to be accountable, and to set 
on foot a line of posts between New Hampshire and Georgia, 
and to such other places as he might think proper, or Con- 
gress might direct. It authorized him to pay his deputies 
for their services what he might cpnsider them worth, not 
exceeding twenty per cent, of their postage collections. 
All surplus moneys were to be applied to the establishment 
of new post offices, and the support of packets, to make the 
institution as useful as possible. The postage charge on 
letters weighing not over one pennyweight, and going not 
over 60 miles, was equal to 5-90th of a dollar, and in pro- 
portion for greater weights and distances. The post-riders 
were allowed to convey newspapers outside of the mail, at 
rates deemed reasonable by the Postmaster General, on 
condition of their paying over to him a stipulated propor- 
tion of their receipts therefrom. 

An act of September 7, 1785, authorized the Postmaster 
General to enter into contracts for conveying the mail in 
stage-coaches. 
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CHE POST OFFICE UNDER THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT. 



WASmNGTON'S ADMINISTBATION-1789 to 1797. 

*' Congress has power to establish post offices and post 
roads." The Federal Government, by this declaration of 
the Constitution', became possessed of the exclusive control 
of postal matters for all the States. 

Owing to the stagnation in business, caused by the war 
of the revolution, and the general poverty that ensued, as 
Well as the exorbitant postage rates alluded to, which were 
nearly prohibitive, the postage receipts were very small, 
having m no year, during the Continental Government, ex- 
ceeded $35,000, and, in 1789, having amounted to only 
$25,000. There had, also, been a lack of energy in the es- 
tablishment, resulting from the facts that postmasters did 
pretty much as they pleased, that the contracts were loosely 
entered into, and that the depredators on the mails, and 
other offenders against the postal laws, could not be ar- 
rested without the consent of the individual States. A 
stronger hand was needed to give it due vigor. This we 
shall see was supplied by the new Government. 

President Washington selected (September 26, 1789) for 
his Postmaster General, Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, 
who had served as a delegate in the Continen1;al Congress 
from that State, and possessed fine abilities. He imme- 
diately appointed Jonathan Burrall as his assistant, Sebas- 
tian Bauman, postmaster of New York city, and Robert 
Patton, postmaster of Philadelphia. Mr. Burrall was de- 
spatched to the South without delay, to re-appoint such of 
the deputies as might be found to have conducted their 
office well, and could give proper security. 

At this time there were but 75 postmasters in the Union, 
ind less than 2,000 miles of post roads, consisting of one 
long route connecting the different large towns along the 
Jea-board, from Wiscasset, in Maine, to Savannah, in 
jeorgia, and half a score of connecting cross routes, the 
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entire annual cost of mail conveyance thereon, amounti 
to $22,274. 

The first Congress, in 1789, passed an act for the tern 
rary establishment of " the post," under which its rej^ 
tions were to be the same as they had been under 
resolves and ordinances of the Colonial Congress. T 
law^was annually renewed for two years thereafter. 

In January, 1790, Mr. Osgood submitted to the Sec; 
tary of the Treasury a very interesting report on the 
dition of the postal institution, including suggestions 
its improvement. He gave the opinion that unless a m 
energetic system could -be put in force, no considera 
revenue could be expected. He thought the postages w 
unreasonably high, that the regulations for the governm 
of postmasters and post-riders were not sufficiently s 
gent, and that, the mode of letting the contracts was defi 
tive. He said the post-riders had been under little control 
carrying letters and papers outside of the mails, and leav 
ing and arriving on days and at hours of their own selec 
tion, no regular schedules therefor having ever existed 
south of Alexandria, in Virginia. He advised the lettioj 
the mail contracts for longer periods, and at prices to b 
fixed by the Postmaster General, the plan of acceptini 
them from the lowest bidders often resulting in their beinj 
taken by " poor people " who were unable to carry thee 
into effect. The principal revenue of the office at this time 
according to this report, was derived from letters passing 
between one sea-port town and another. He advised t 
charge newspapers, carried in the mails, instead of lettio] 
them go free, as had been done. 

Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, who subsequently 
had charge of the Departments of State and War, wiu 
Washington's second appointment as Postmaster General 
being commissioned on the 12th of August, 1791. ffi 
assistant was Charles Burrall. 

In 1790 there were twenty mail contracts, at an aggre- 
gate cost of $20,977. In 1791 the expense under this h^ 
was $22,596.39. 

In 1792 an act was passed to be enforced two years, "tc 
establish the Post Offices and Post Boads in the United 
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,tes." This, besides making other important improve- 
ts, introduced a judicious tariff of postages, arranged 
Federal money, including a scale for newspapers, for 
ich no specific rates had previously been legalized. These 
one cent and one and a half cents, according to dis- 
ice, one-half of the receipts therefor to be retained by 
postmasters. 
On the 8th of May, 1794, the first postal law of a per- 
cent character was enacted. It supplied the defects of 
of 1792. 
As showing the rapid strides made by the Department 
g the first six years of Federal control, it may be 
, that in 1795 the number of post offices had increased 
75 to 453, the length of the routes from about 2,000 
JBiles to 13,207 miles, and its annual income from $25,000 
fe $160,620. 

JOHN ADAMS'S ADMINISTBATION-1797 to 1801. 

The Postmaster General throughout this presidency was 
JdB^h Habersham, of Georgia, who had been appointed 
hf Washington on the 25th of February, 1795, in conse- 
fience of Mr. Pickering's transfer to the War Department. 
*fc. Habersham has the credit of having been eminently 
iaccessful in imparting system and certainty to the mail 
service. 

Early in 1800, a few months prior to the removal of 
this and the other Executive Departments from Philadel- 
] phia to Washington city, the Postmaster General appointed 
Abraham Bradley as his assistant, who discharged the 
duties of the position with eminent ability and fidelity for 
about thirty years. 

' The operations of the establishment had continued rap- 
idly to expand, so that in that year the post offices were 
90§, the length of routes 20,817 miles, and the income 
$280,804. 

In a revised postal law, passed in 1799, Mr. Habersham 
had succeeded in obtaining the substitution of flogging for 
the death penalty as a punishment for stealing or robbing 
the mails. The new penalty of flogging was repealed by a 
subsequent postal law. 
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The existing law makes the penalty for robbing the maitaii 
five years for the first, and death for the second offense, fj 

JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTBATION— 1801 to 1809. f^ 

A few months after Mr. Jefferson's accession, viz : on . 
28th of November, 1801, he called to the control of dj^ 
Post Office Gideon Granger, of Connecticut^ a gentle 
of great energy in the discharge of duty. 1^ 

At this time horseback and the slowly trudging nur* 
coach being the swiftest modes of conveyance know 
it took forty days to obtain an answer at Portland, Main 
to a letter addressed to Savannah, Georgia, and forty- 
four at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for a reply to on( 
addressed to Nashville, Tennessee. Ten years theW" 
after this Postmaster General (who remained at his 
over thirteen years) exultingly informed Congress that 
these periods had respectively been reduced to twenty-seven 
and thirty days. The vast reduction in time since effected^ 
by railroads in the transportation of the mail-bags, could 
it have been foreseen by this industrious gentleman, would, 
doubtless have been as gratifying to him as difficult to 
realize. 

A suggestion which this administrator succeeded in hav- 
ing incorporated into the revised postal law of 1810, and 
which was not repealed till 1865 — although doubtless well 
intended, would have found latterly few advocates in Con- 
gress — the provision prohibiting negroes from employment 
as mail-carriers. He was of the opinion that they could 
not be safely trusted with such a duty, as it would enable 
the more intelligent of them to form schemes for the oora- 
munication of intelligence detrimental to the whites. (!) 

MADISON'S ADMINISTBATION-1809 to 1817. 

The postal establishment, notwithstanding its rapid 
growth thus far, was in 1809 yet in its infancy, the num- 
ber of post offices being only 2,012, and its annual receipts 
hardly half a million of dollars. 

A revised postal law was passed in 1810, embracing the 
creation of the office of Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
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and a new scale of postages, which charged single 
iters from 8 to 25 cents, according to distance*, and news- 
ipers, not going beyond the State of their publication, one 
it each. It consolidated the post-routes into one body. 
A subject which created considerable public feeling, and 
inas not put at rest till twenty years afterwards, occupied 
be attention of the Postmaster General and Congress at 
his period, viz : the Sunday mail question. It grew up in 
his wise i Prior to 1810 the mail portmanteaus, especially 
m the leading routes, had been conveyed on all days of the 
r^ek. Letters and other mail packets had, however, been 
landed out by the postmasters on Sundays, as a matter of 
curtesy, not of requirement. The law of 1810, which 
operseded all prior ones, made it imperative on these offi- 
»T8 to attend their offices at all reasonable hours on ev&ry 
lay of the week for this purpose, which hours Mr. Granger 
laid arranged for Sundays to be one hour after the arrival 
md sorting of a mail, and when this interfered with the 
lours of public worship, one hour thereafter. The result 
>f this change in the law and regulation was the receipt at 
Washington of numerous remonstrances, from large and 
^pectable religious bodies, against not only the delivery 
>f mail packages, but the running of the mails on the Sab- 
bath. 

The complainants contended that these practices were 
^ually a violation of the divine command, in regard to 
ihe observance of the Sabbath with the opening of banks 
ind stores, and justifiable on no principles except expedi- 
ency and worldly advantage ; that the rights of conscience 
^ere infringed by them ; and that they indicated an opin- 
on on the part of the public authorities that it was right 
io pursue secular callings on that day. The committee of 
Congress charged with the examination of this remon- 
strance argued, in reply, that the safety and due regulation 
>f society demanded the employment of some of its agents, 
>f which the post office was an important one, on Sunday ; 
Jiat if the mails were suspended on that day, speculators 
^ould be enabled to forward intelligence by private con- 
veyance, whereby one portion of the public would obtain 
preat advantages over the other ; that the rights of con- 
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science were not invaded by the new regulation, as i 
entered the service of the post office did so at their ( 
that the diffusion of information important to the ] 
tion of the intellect and virtue of the nation was pn 
by sending the mail forward on Sundays ; that the t 
ing of the requests of the remonstrants would be an 
ference by the legislature with the ecclesiastical queg 
step shown by all history to be detrimental to the p( 
society ; and that the States alone were competent 
trol matters of this nature, the constitutional po)? 
Congress not extending to questions of this class. 

Two admirably composed reports of this tenor ra 
the reputed slayer of Tecumseh, the Hon. R. M. Jc 
but generally ascribed to the pen of the Rev. O. B. J 
chief clerk of the postal establishment, had a grea 
ence in inducing Congress to make a decision givi 
complainants leave to withdraw their petitions. 

In 1811 the Department made the novel experin 
running the mails between Baltimore and Philadel] 
teams owned by itself, and managed by its agents, i 
cessful was the effort, clearing $11,000 in three yeai 
Congress consulted Mr. Granger in reference to { 
arrangements on the entire line from Portland, I 
Louisville, Ky., which he advised to be done, believii 
the security and celerity of the mails would be promc 
the Government would have only its own interests 1 
after, and thus obtain a better service than from ma 
tractors who had the convenience of passengers to c 
As the experiment was abandoned, it is probable ths 
gress adopted the wise conclusion that such adv 
would be far more th^n counterbalanced by the enc 
patronage, perplexity, and responsibility, likely to 
tailed upon the establishment by the adoption of ti 
plan. 

Although the success of the steamboat paddle as a 
of propelling vessels had been reduced to a certa 
1807, the multiplication of vessels of this class ha< 
so slow that no law in reference to mail contracts i 
vice in this mode was enacted till February 27, 1813 
the Postmaster General was authorized to have th( 
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in steamboats plying between one post town and 
for periods not exceeding four years, if the cost, 
Qto consideration distance, expedition, and fre- 
hould not exceed that for their transportation in 
I the routes adjacent to the course of the boats, 
the contracts should secure regular conveyance of 
; throughout the year. Two years later he was 
ed to have the mail conveyed in any steamboat, 
ot over three ceuts for each letter or packet, and 
for each newspaper. 

w mode of transportation, as compared with horse 
;, added greatly to the expedition of the mail bags 
3laces situated on or near the rivers or other water 
cation, and greatly facilitated postal service be- 
tant States connected by such streams, 
'owth of this class of mail service (steamboat) is 

the following statement : 

Length (if Routes, Annual Cost, 

ne 30. Miles. Dollars. 

6,792 264,778 

10,826 318,948 

16,329 560,672 

14,976 1,073,852 

*4,744 224,642 

*13,088 859,598 

'- 20,695 706,164 

15,788 684,130 

17,685 666,989 



off caused by discontinuance of service in the Southern 

:n 1814, Mr. Granger having given offense to Presi- 

ison, by refusing to follow his advice, after having 

it, respecting the appointment of postmasters in 

)hia, and one or two other places, was relieved 

;e. His successor was Return J. Meigs, of Ohio, 

commissioned on the 17th of March of that year, 

pied the chair over nine years. 

out two years, near the close of the war with Great 

vhich occurred at this period, an addition of 50 

was made to the postage rates. 

al law of 1816 arranged the postage tariff on a 
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new basis, and it existed for twenty-nine years th< 
It made letters composed of only one piece of paj 
going not over 30 miles, pay six cents each ; not 
miles, ten cents ; not over 150 miles, twelve and 
cents ; not over 400 miles, eighteen and three-foui 
and for greater distances, twenty-five cents. Lett 
sisting of two or more pieces of paper, were char 
respondingly ; and if weighing an ounce avoirdupoi 
ruple postage. Newspapers not going over 100 i 
out of the State of their publication, paid one cent ; 
distances, or beyond the State, one and a hal 
Magazines and pamphlets containing one and a hall 
paid one and a half cents, for distances not over 10 
if prepaid ; for greater distances, two and a half 
prepaid, four and six cents, respectively. 

MONROE'S ADMINISTBATION-1817 to 18 

An application was made to Congress in 1818 tc 
branch .of the postal establishment in one of the '' 
States. Its committee reported adversely to this 
the opinion that such a division of the establishmer 
impair its efficiency by diminishing the uniformil 
proceedings, and making it less convenient to the r 
tatives from those States in the National Legislatur 
contended that the entire establishment should 
subject to the direct inspection of its head, residing 
location of Congress and the other Executive office 

In 1820 the number of post offices was 4,500 : th 
of routes 36,406 miles ; and the postal revenue $1,' 

On the retirement of Mr. Meigs, during whose i 
tration the net profits amounted to 387,209 dollar 
McLean, of Ohio, took charge of the postal reini 
date of June 26th, 1823. He had been, for a she 
previous, Commissioner of the General Land Ofl 
was a gentleman of great industry and energy, as 
of superior talents. He possessed the happy tac 
fusing his own spirit and zeal into his associates a 
ordinates. His financial policy differed from tha 
predecessors, his aim being the extension of postal i 
to territory in need of them, rather than the accun 
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ofits. This will appear from the following stau. 
e net proceeds down to his retirement from the pob* 
viz: 

r Postmaster General Osgood 1789 to 1791, $15,392 

" " Pickering 1791 to 1796, 47,810 

" " Habersham__.1795to 1801, 863,310 

*' *' Granger 1801 to 1814, 291,679 

" " Meigs 1814 to 1823, 387,209 

*' " McLean 1823 to 1829, 13,466 



Total $1,118,266 

ior to this period a specified number of the postmas- 
leposited the proceeds of their offices in neighboring 
s, the residue forwarding them to the Department in 

notes. With these notes and checks sent through the 
5, were paid the distant contractors, 
e loss from bad debts, counterfeit money, broken 
s, and in the transmission of its funds, resulting to the 
irtment down to this period was $310,830. A less in- 
snient, loose, and hazardous mode of receiving and 
irsing its funds was much needed. 
\ McLean, if not the first to conceive, \Vas the first to 
' into effect the improved mode of collecting such 
;eds, through quarterly drafts on postmasters in favor 
ail contractors. • 

lusion has been made to several revisions of the or- 
: law of the establishment. The act of March 3d, 

which superseded all previous ones was of so perfect 
iracter as to have remained till the present time, 
^,) with a few modifications of its fundamental stat- 

It declared in its opening section that there should 
tablished at the seat of Government of the United 
3, a General Post Office, under the direction of a 
aaster General, who should appoint two assistants, and 
clerks as might be necessary for the performance of 
Lisiness of the office. Its opening section made it his 
to establish such post offices, and appoint such post- 
ra on the post roads as should appear to him to be 
lient. Also to provide for the carriage of the mails 
B post roads as often, as he, having regard to the pro- 
ireness thereof, and other circumstances, might think 
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proper. It prescribed the conditions on which he mig] 
let under contract, modify, or curtail the mail service, a co( 
of punishment for depredations on the mails by post offi< 
clerks, or others, etc. 

J. Q. ADAMS'S ADMINISTBATION-1825 to 1829. 

On the accession of this President the offices numbere 
5,677, and the annual receipts of the establishment aggn 
gated $1,306,525. Mr. McLean continued as the posta 
chief throughout this presidential term, with evident sati« 
faction to the public and Congress. 

Down to 1827, although the establishment had beei 
styled such, it had not ranked as one of the Executive De 
partments. The increase in Mr. McLean's salary made b] 
Congress in that year, allowing him $6,000 per annum, th( 
amount received by the heads of the other Departments 
had the effect, as it was doubtless designed, to give it sucl 
rank. 

JACKSON'S ADMINISTBATION-1829 to 1837. 

Mr. McLeau's views in regard to the appointment an( 
removal of postmasters not according with those of Gen 
eral Jackson, he was transferred to the Supreme Bench 
%nd Wm. T. Barry, of Kentucky, a gentleman of greai 
kindness of heart, and brilliant talents, was commissionec 
in his stead on the 9th of March, 1829. He was the firsi 
Postmaster General called to a seat in the Cabinet, a prae 
tice which has been continued to the present time. 

This gentleman improved his predecessor's system of re 
ceiving and disbursing the Department's funds, by directing 
his deputies to remit their balances in all cases througt 
certificates of deposit, instead of by bank-notes, and thai 
no funds should be issued from the Department except bj 
checks signed by two of its officers acting separately, aiMl 
certifying to the correctness of each other. 

Mr. Barry continued his predecessor's policy of keeping 
the revenues of the establishment in active operation bj 
extending the postal service to the largest extent thej 
would warrant. Under his orders, both the frequency and 
the grade of the transportation was advanced on greal 
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mbers of the routes, to effect which objects he ordered 

avy extra allowances to many of the contractors. The 

penditures were enlarged from this cause so considerably 

to compel him to obtain loans from the banks, as well 

to defer payments due the contractors. This unhealthy 

ndition of the finances gave rise to a great amount of 

ifriendly public comment and newspaper criticism, cul- 

inating in a tedious investigation of the affairs of the 

tablishment, and Mr. Barry's transfer to a position call- 

g for less financial ability, viz : the mission to Spain. 

Fortunately the President's attention was turned to Amos 

Kendall, the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury Department, 

; a suitable successor to Mr. Barry in the embarrassed 

ate of the Department. In addition to executive talents 

* a very high order, this gentleman possessed a clearness 

intellect, a firmness and industry, which admirably 

lalified him for his* new position, which he entered on the 

t of May, 1835. 

Besides personally inspecting the route books, to ascer- 
in the service needed by the various post offices, and their 
venues, he directed the opening of a new set of accounts, 
id the payment for all current service out of funds accru- 
g in the quarter of its performance. The balances already 
le the contractors were transferred to a set of accounts 
rled " Arrearages," to be settled out of future profits of 
e establishment. The extra allowances alluded to were 
rthwith stopped. As the public were satisfied that under 
dicious management the receipts of the Department were 
Uy adequate to its support and eventual extrication from 
ibarrassment, these steps revived general confidence, and 
•established its credit. The gratifying results were such 
at in less than a year the debt was liquidated, (amount- 
y to about $500,000,) and, in October, 1837, a surplus of 
80,000 existed to its credit. 

The improvements made by his two predecessors in the 
)de of collecting and disDursing the proceeds of the 
ices, received a valuable addition from Mr. Kendall, 
rough the introduction of a quarterly " collection order " 
ill in use) in favor of contractors, authorizing them to 
3eive from postmasters on the routes they served with the 
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mail, the entire sums in their hands. By this simple c 
trivance, which virtually made the creditors of the Dep 
ment its collecting agents, it has been enabled for o 
thirty years promptly to collect from the multitude 
small offices, difficult of access in any way, their quarte 
revenues. 

In 1836 the law having authorized the establishment 
horseback express mails to convey the letters of pers( 
desiring great expedition, newspaper slips, and Grovemm< 
despatches at triple the ordinary rates of postage, a lai 
number of these '* pony expresses " were put in operati 
on the principal turnpikes of the Southern and \Vest( 
States ; but the experiment not proving a profitable one 
was soon abandoned. 

KEORGANIZATION OF THE DEPAETMENT. 

An event constituting an important epoch in the histc 
of the establishment occurred on the 2d of July, 1836, c( 
sisting in a reorganization of its bureaus, and a transfer 
the settling branch of its business to an independent offi< 
styled "Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office Depa 
ment." Down to this period the Postmaster General h 
not only supervised the letting of the mail contracts, a 
appointed the postmasters, but had adjusted and paid 1 
accounts of these classes, a practice not only at variai 
with that of the other departments, but with a recognij 
principle of great importance, that officers having 
agency in the making of contracts, or authorization of • 
penditures, should have no connection with the settleme 
thence arising. Mr. Kendall's organizing mind, clea 
perceiving this anomaly in the workings of this arm of 
public service, immediately set at work to provide a r( 
edy, by submitting to Congress the project of the stat 
referred to, which was readily adopted by that body* 

The leading features of the act were these : 

1. It directed that the revenues of the Department i 
all debts due it, should be paid into the United Stf 
Treasury. 

2. It required the Postmaster General to submit to C 
gress, at each of its annual sessions, estimates of the si 
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3d to be required for its use in the succeeding fiscal 
rranged under specific heads, such as Transportation, 
Dsation of postmasters, Incidental expenses, etc. 
t provided that the aggregate sum required for the 
of the Department in each year, should be appro- 
l by law out of its revenues, and that all payments 
1 revenues into the United States Treasury should 
iited to said appropriation. 

t directed that, in the disbursement of the sums so 
)riated, the compentotion of postmasters and other 
les of the offices might be deducted by the postmasters 
the proceeds thereof; and it empowered the Post- 
General to transfer debts due on account of the 
tment by postmasters and others, in satisfaction of 
emands for which appropriations had been made, to 
ontractors as might be its creditors, and had executed 

•he Treasurer was directed by the act to give receipts 
moneys received by him to the credit of the appro- 
ns for the service of the Post Office Department, 
•eceipts to be endorsed on warrants drawn by the 
aster General ; also to disburse such appropriations 
moneys paid into his office for such service on said 
its, (countersigned by the Auditor,) which warrants 
o express, on their faces, the particular item of ap- 
ation to which they were to be debited. Under the 
as made by this act the Postmaster General ceased 
as previously, a sort of factotum, with liberty to man- 
e entire affairs of the Department, with as little re- 
as in a private establishment. A judicious distri- 
of the duties and obligations connected with its 
3t was now established. Nevertheless, as it author- 
im to decide on the forms of all papers used by 
ifiters, and other agents concerned in its receipts and 
nts, as well as the manner and form of keeping its 
its ; to control, subject to the settlement of the Au- 
ill allowances growing out of the postal service ; to 
itend the disposition of the proceeds of the offices ; 
it all warrants for the payment of moneys into and 
the Treasury ; to receive from the Auditor a quart- 
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erly statement of the moneys paid out by postmasters ; an 
to superintend the collection of all debts due the Depa; 
ment, his prerogatives as left were so great as to make hi 
pretty nearly " master of the situation," despite the limi 
tions mentioned. 
' Hitherto all appointments of postmasters had been mad 
' by the Postmaster General. The last clause of the 

referred to directed that those whose office commissio 

I amounted to a thousand dollar and upwards per annum,^ 

i should be appointed by the President, with the advice am 

f consent of the Senate, for periods of four years, unle* 

sooner removed by the President. 

It also created the office of Third Assistant Postmastei 
General, and gave the establishment a greater and compel 
tent force of clerks, thus permitting a better classificatioij 
of the business, greatly facilitating its proper discharge. 

VAN BUREN'S ADMINISTBATION-1837 to 1841. 

Mr. Kendall continued as head of the Department du^ 
ing more than three-fourths of this Presidency, the early 
part of which, so far as the postal service is concerned, wat 
mainly notable for the inauguration of the valuable class 
of conveyance known as 

EAILKOAD TRANSPORTATION. 

The prophecy of Dr. E. Darwin, (in his " Botanic Grar- 
den," published in 1791,) that— 

" Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car," 

had so far been verified in the Department's history, by 
introduction of steamboat service. Its full realization 
now to be effected by railroad conveyance, a class of 
transportation whose magical effects have worked a m 
gratifying revolution in postal intercourse. Mr. KendalFi 
early reports revealed his clear foresight of the importa 
improvements about to follow from this new mode of coi 
veyance. 

The first statute bearing on the subject of railroad tra 
portation, passed in July, 1838, declared to be post rou 
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oads then or thereafter to be completed, and em- 

l the Postmaster General to have the mails conveyed 

I if it could be done on reasonable terms, and at an 

not exceeding by more than 25 per cent, what 

transportation in coaches would cost. An act of 

3wing year limited the compensation to be given to 

Iroad for the conveyance of one or more daily 

Another of six years later date, which shall be re* 

further on, divided such roads into three classes, 
Qg to their importance as mail arteries, and further 
id the compensation to be made them. The in- 
Q this important branch of the mail transportation 

1 by the following statement : 

ar "Ending Lenglh (\f Routes. Annual Cost. 

Miles. Dollars. 

3,714 581,762 

7,190 818,227 

13,412 1,601,329 

27,129 3,849,662 

*22,162 2,688,517 

23,401 2,707,421 

43,727 6,128,901 

70,083 9,216,618 

74,546 9,063,936 

conflagration of the Department building, which 
\ on December 15th, 1836, will be alluded to fur- 
ay, 1840, after a service of five years, Mr. Kendall 
I to take charge of the " Extra Globe " newspaper 
se, and on the 19th of that month John M. Niles, 
lecticut, who had been an editor, postmaster, and 
States Senator, was commissioned as his successor, 
the few months of this gentleman's service, he 
ted an earnest desire to do what was judicious and 
every case presented for his decision. 

ISON AND TYLER'S ADMINISTBATIONS- 

1841 to 1845. 

•al Harrison selected for his Postmaster General, 

3^ofl: caused by discontinuance of service in the Southern 
2 
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Francis Granger, of New York, a gentleman oTSexcelh 
sense, and rapid in the despatch of business ; but his at 
in the position was only for a few months, having resigiu 
with nearly all the other members of the Cabinet, early 
September of that year, in consequence of President Tyle 
veto of the bill chartering the United States Bank. 

On the 13th of the same month Mr. Tyler commission 
Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, as the postal chief, 
man of much ability, as well as large experience in publ 
affairs. He continued in the position during the remainii 
three and a half years of this Presidency. 

Since the year 1837 the Department had failed to I 
self-sustaining, owing to a loss of revenue resulting fro 
the facilities furnished to correspondence and other ma 
able matter by passengers and private expresses conveys 
in the railroad cars. The old rates of postage were still 
force, creating much public dissatisfaction under the nc 
order of things, and making it an object to smuggle co 
respondence in violation of the law. 

In addition, the success which had attended Rowlai 
HilFs penny-postage system in England, inaugurated aboi 
this period, increased the desire for a large reduction in tl 
postage rates of the United States. 

Mr. Wickliffe, accordingly, presented to Congress a dra 
of measures calculated to effect the needed reform. The 
did not become laws till the last day of his official ten 
viz : the 3d of March, 1845. The several bills passed c 
that day cheapening the postages, improving the mode ' 
letting the routes to contract, prohibiting private expressc 
and restricting the franking privilege, were so judicioi 
and beneficent, as to make it a memorable one, forming % 
epoch in the Department's history. Let us glance at the 
separately. 

REFORM IN THE POSTAGE RATES. 

For nearly thirty years the charge for conveying sing 
letters (viz : composed of a single piece of paper) had be( 
from six to twenty-five cents, according to distance, wi 
corresponding additions for each additional piece of pap( 
If, for instance, a person wished to post a letter containii 
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mk notes, a distance of more than 150 miles, for 
he single letter charge was eighteen and three- 
;ent8, he was compelled to pay seventy-five cents, 
3sure3 making it a quadruple letter. The new law 
le just alterations, basing tariff on weight instead 
.umber of pieces of paper composing a letter. All 
ghing over half an ounce were to be regarded 
8, and to be conveyed for five cents for distances 
eeding 300 miles, and for ten cents any greater dis- 
A scale of newspaper rates was also introduced, 

to increase their circulation, although it did not 
curtail the charges therefor. By thus reducing the 
m article which had become one of the necessaries 
in enlightened nations, although not to the extent 

by later statutes, it conferred a boon of a very grati- 
iaracter upon the social and business interests of the 
. Its financial effect, aided by the more economical 
P letting a large portion of the routes directed by 

was to make the Department's receipts, which for 

years had not equalled its expenditures, surpass 



M IN THE MODE OF LETTING THE MAIL 

CONTRACTS. 

)nsequence of the pressure from the passenger in- 
tnd considerations connected with the protection of 
Is, the Department had consented for a long series 
3 to a burden of which it was hardly capable, by 
ing coach transportation on many routes where the 
1 weight of the mails did not really require a higher 
f service than horseback. The new law very con- 
Y enjoined it upon the Postmaster General, in all 
iettings of contracts, to accept the service of the 
Didder proposing to convey the entire mail over a 
ite ** with celerity, certainty, and security,"* with- 

i and service under this new stipulation having been des- 
and alluded to thereafter for brevity, in the Department 
ndence and reports by asterisks, (stars,) these bids, namely, 
aer than by railroad or steamboat, became and are still 
►y the familiar jiame of " star bids." — W. L. N. 
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out reference to the mode of conveyance. The tendei 
of this requirement, it will be seen, was to release con 
pondence from a heavy tax for the transportation of 
sengers. Its effect in reducing expenditures was shown 
the fact that in the first four years of its operation, althoi 
the post roads were extended 23,763 miles, the expense] 
mail conveyance was lessened $328,000. Owing, howe) 
to the latitude of construction given to the words " cel( 
certainty, and security," and to other causes, full effect 
not given to this injunction for nearly twenty years ai 
its passage. 

CURTAILMENT OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 

To aid in sustaining the reduced tariff of postage 
red to, besides providing the more economical mode 
letting the routes just mentioned, important modificatioi 
were ordered in relation to " free matter " passing throu| 
the mails. 

The early acts of Congress, including those of 181 
1827, and 1834, permitted to be conveyed in the mails, 
of postage, letters and packets to sundry officers of tl 
Government and members of Congress, under specified 
strictions. The present law repealed the prior statutes 
the subject, but authorized Government officers previoi 
possessing the privilege to keep an account of the post 
paid by them on letters and packets received through 
mails on the business of their offices, to be paid out of 
contingent fund of their departments or bureaus. It 
tinned the privilege to deputy postmasters for letters 
official business, and to members of Congress, the Secr( 
of the Senate, and Clerk of the House, under speeii 
limitations. 

It may be interesting to say here, that the act of II 
enlarged the privilege of members of Congress in the 
ter, and made an allowance of $500,000 per annum to 
Department for conveying the free matter of the 
Houses, and of the Executive Departments ; also, that 
statute still (1868) in force on the subject grants the prii 
lege as follows : 1st. To the President, Vice-President, 
heads of departments. 2d. To chief clerks of the E] 
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e departments, for official communicatious. > 3d. To 
mbers of Congress ; also to the Secretary of the Senate, 
i Clerk of the House, to cover correspondence to and 
•m them ; all printed matter issued by authority of either 
yuse, all speeches, proceedings, and debates of Congresis, 

printed matter sent to them, and all petitions to either 
its branches ; the privilege to commence with their offi- 
il term, and expire on the first Monday in December fol- 
g^ing such terms. " 4th. To postmasters, for communica- 
ms to other postmasters, on the business of their offices, 
le privilege is accorded, also, to commuoications addressed 

either of the Executive Departments by an officer rc- 
»onsible thereto. It is restricted to packets not over four 
inces in weight, except in the cases of the President and 
ice-President, petitions to Congress, -Congressional or Ex- 
sutive documents, and publications or books, purchased 
f either House or Congress, or by a joint resolution of the 
?o ; and excepting, also, seeds, cuttings, ro.ots, and scions 
r such weight as the Postmaster General may authorize. 

PRIVATE EXPRESSES. 

The acts of 1825 and 1827 contained provisions prohibit- 
ig stages, or other vehicles, making regular trips on post 
oates, or roads parallel thereto, from conveying letters, 
Iso the setting up of foot or horse posts on the mail routes 
y other persons than the Postmaster General or his agents. 
>ut, owing to the smallness of the penalties annexed, these 
beasures had been found insufficient, in view of the bur- 
lensome postage rates, to prevent unscrupulous individuals 
kom making trips on steamboats or in the railroad cars, 
fcfter these came into general use, with bundles of unmailed 
letters, which they conveyed at cheaper rates than the Post 
M&ce. To sustain the reduced postage tariff now inaugu- 
rated it became an inaperative duty, on the part of the law- 
bakers, to provide a more stringent enactment against the 
hodulent practices mentioned. The statute of 1847, still 
h force, (1868,) accordingly, embodied rigid inhibitions on 
le subject, enforced by heavy penalties. For establishing 
I private express on a post route, conveying any mailable 
batter, except newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, or peri- 
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odicals, a fine of $150 was prescribed ; and the owners 
stage coaches, railroad cars, steamboats, packet boats, 
other vehicles or vessels, were prohibited from conveyiJ 
otherwise than in the mail, any mailable matter, with 
exceptions specified, under a penalty of $100. These 
visions have continued to prove very effective. 

FOREIGN MAILS. 

The date referred to, March 3, 1845, so prolific of ^ 
laws, was also that of the introduction of this interepi 
branch of the Department's service. But it was not um 
1849 that a postal treaty with Great Britain was carri 
into effect ; the only foreign postal arrangement previous 
that being with Bremen, which was ratified at Washing 
on March 29th, and at Bremen on June 26th, 1847. 

In 1850 a " foreign desk " was instituted, to which Hori 
tio King, Esq., a gentleman conspicuous in the Departmeri 
for his long experience and energy, was appointed, and th 
whole business of the foreign mails placed in his hands. 1 
devolved on him to systematize this branch, and under hi 
supervision postal conventions were made with Pr 
France, Belgium, Canada, and a new and much improv 
convention with Bremen, whereby the rates of postage 
tween the United States and the continent of Europe we: 
reduced fifty per cent., and the arrangements under tl 
British treaty were also greatly extended. The act of 18 
had authorized the Postmaster Genei'al to make provisioij 
for the receipt of letters and packets intended to be con 
veyed by ship or vessel beyond sea, such letters to be form 
into a mail, and directed to the postmaster of the port 
which such vessel might be bound ; also to make arran 
nients with foreign postmasters for the receipt and deliv 
of letters and packets through the post office. In additioOi 
a joint resolution of June, 1844, empowered him to ent 
into arrangements with the proper authorities in Fran 
and Germany and with the owners of vessels plying betw 
these countries and the United States, for securing a safi 
and regular direct mail communication, under officii 
guarantee, between this country and Europe, through to 
Bremen, Havre, and other ports on that continent. ThJ 
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845, " to provide for the traD8portation of the 
veen the United States and foreign countries, and 
pnrposes," authorized the Postmaster General to 
) contracts, for periods of not over ten years, for 
ing the mails of the United States between any of 

and the ports of any foreign power, whenever, in 
on, the public interest would be promoted, such 

to be made with citizens of this country, and the 
Qveyed in American vessels. It prescribed rates 
re for the matter they might carry. 
1 acts since passed have enlarged and improved 
m in the following particulars : (1.) All letters, or 
liable matter, conveyed to or from any port of the 
)tates by any foreign vessels, except unsealed let- 
ing to the vessel or cargo directed to the owners 
;nees, are subject to postage. (2.) The Postmaster 

may reduce or enlarge, from time to time,* the 
•ates on mail matter conveyed between this and 
ountries, for the purpose of making better arrange- 
r counteracting adverse measures affecting, our 
terests with them. (3.) The duration of contracts 
ing the mail by sea is to be limited to two years, 
hen .otl^er wise, specially directed by Congress, and 
)ensation to the sea and inland postages arising on 
i conveyed under the same. (4.) The mails may 
3orted between the United States and any foreign 
iteamship, allowing as pay the sea and inland post- 
ing thereon, if conveyed by an American vessel ; 
sea postage only, if by a foreign one. (5.) Vessels 
\ port of this country for a foreign one, are pro- 
rom carrying letters not regularly mailed or re- 
om the post office at the port of departure. (6.) 
)wned by citizens of the United States, leaving any 
rts for a foreign one, are required to convey what- 
Is the Department or any of its agents may offer, 
r such reasonable compensation as the law allows, 
jases where the postage rates are not fixed by a 
eaty, the uniform postage rate, without reference 
ice, on letters sent to, or received from foreign 
I, by vessels regularly employed in transporting 
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the mails, is ten cents for letters weighing not over half 
ounce, two cents for a newspaper, and the established raiJ. 
for pamphlets, periodicals, and other printed matter. (\ 
Vessels, owned by citizens of the United States, passingi*: 
either direction between our own country and a for 
port, are required to convey such printed matter as 
Department, or any of our consuls or commercial a: 
abroad may offer, at such reasonable pay as the law 
allow. 

The operations of the foreign-mail system for the y 
1860 to 1875, are shown by the following table : 

[For table see facing page.] 

[Under the provisions of the treaty of Berne, which w{ 
into effect July 1,^ 1875, no account has thereafter 
taken of the number of letters (or amount of postages 
lected thereon) exchanged with Postal-Union counti 
The weights only of the letters and printed matter 
taken for the purpose of making settlements for the 
conveyance thereof, as well as for the territorial transit^ 
such mails as traverse intermediate countries, before re 
ing the country of destination. 

The total weights of the mails despatched from 
United States to Postal-Union countries during the y( 
1876 and 1877, were— 

In 1876— 

Letters 95,984,186 grams ; equal to 3,386,103 

Printed matter and 

samples 366,552,486 grams; equal to 12,935,898 

In 1877— 

Letters 91,401,230 grams ; equal to 3,224,427 

Printed matter and 

samples 377,260,364 grams; equal to 13,308,887 oi 

W. L. N. 

The interest as well as importance of our foreign-i 
service has greatly increased of late. Postal treaties of j 
very favorable character were made in 1867 with Gi 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, the Swiss Confeden 
the North German Union, Italy, and the Colonial Gove 
ment of Hong Kong. Postmaster General Randall git 
the opinion that the effect of these treaties, and the 
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tracts recently made for the Atlantic service, will be 
wipe out the large balances against the Department 
account of the foreign service which have burdened it 
many years, and create an annual one in its favor, to 
its finances. 

Exchanges are made, at present, by direct mails, unc 
the provisions of postal conventions with Great Bril 
and Ireland, France, Algeria, Belgium, North Gexuii 
Union, 3remen, Hamburg, Netherlands, Italy, SwitzerlfiQ^ 
Canada, British North America, Mexico, Guatemala, Vc 
ezuela, and the Colonial Government of Hong Kong, 
rect mail-steamship communication is maintained oetwe 
the United States and Brazil, Central America, the 
mas, Bermudas, the West India Islands, British Columbi 
the Sandwich Islands, Japan, and China. 

By means of the steam-mail packets of Great Brit 
etc., used as intermediates, we hold postal communicati 
also with Eussia, Poland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ho 
land, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Greece, Turkey, Syri 
Egypt, the northern find eastern coasts of Africa, 
islands of the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, Pel 
Bolivia, Chili, and about thirty other countries. 

Joseph H. Blackfan, Esq., Superintendent of Foreij 
Mails,* appointed as such in 1868, has managed, with ei 
nent fidelity, this important branch of the Department^ 
business. 

POLK'S ADMINISTBATION-1845 to 1849. 

Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, who had held a seat in 
House of Representatives for many years, was the chief 
the Department throughout this Presidency, having take 
the reins on the 6th of March, 1845. He was a inan 
unpretending demeanor, engaging manners, and respect 
ble talents. As he had been considered parsimonious whi 

* The office of Superintendent of Foreign Mails was created 
act of July 28, 1868, prior to which, from March, 1854, on 1 
promotion of Mr. King to the office of First Assistant Postmast 
General, Mr. Blackfan had heen the corresponding clerk of t 
*♦ foreign desk," which, however, remained under the genei 
supervision of Mr. King until his resignation as Postmaster ^ 
eral, on the 4th of March, 1861.— W. L. N. 
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•ess, owing to his vigilance in guarding the Treas- 
nst all fraudulent and extravagant claims, it was 
B would prove illiberal in his new position. These 
isioDS were not realized. Although he closely scru- 
11 propositions enlarging the Department's expenses, 
rmly evinced a liberal disposition toward applica- 
culated to improve the service. 
it of March 3d, 1847, authorized the transportation 
lails between New York and Liverpool, Charleston, 
eans, Havana, and Aspinwall, and between Panama, 
ncisco, and Astoria, in steam-packets built by pri- 
ividuals, liable to be claimed by the Government, 
tion, for war purposes, the Navy Department bear- 
e-fourths of the expense of the service., These and 
ean routes were kept in operation on this plan for 
ye&TS, but were finally abandoned, 
d in effecting needed arrangements for giving the 
eflSciency to the foreign service, in the summer of 
3 year Mr. Johnson despatched to Europe his ex- 
d assistant, Major Hobbie, with authority to enter 
ernational postal arrangements, who succeeded in 
a postal treaty with one of the> German States, of 
lue to both countries. In 1847 the Department 
1 its postal service over the young State of Texas, 
i to the Uniou the year previous. In August, of 
•wing year, Congress directed a similar extension to 
1 Territories of California and Oregon. 

JB STAMPS, ENVELOPES, AND POSTAL CARDS. 

.cilitate the payment of postage, and otherwise to 
odate the public, the use of posHge stamps had been 

in Great Britain in 1840, as a part of the great 
ice reforms instituted in that year, including the 

postage." 

e statute of March 3d, 1847, Congress authorized 

Toduction into our postal system. Stamped envel- 

lich possessed the advantage of authorizing for the 

ihey covered a conveyance outside of the mails, 

3pted a few years later. 

xtent to which these valuable facilities have been 

hown by the following table : 
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• 

The law above referred to authorizes the sale of postage 
mps, in quantities of not less than $500 in value, at not 
seeding 6 per cent, discount, and of stamped envelopes 
packages containing not less than 500, at a similar de- 
ction. It has not, however, been found expedient to sell 
em in this way except through designated agents in large 
ies, to whom they are furnished at two percent, discount. 

^YLOB AND EILLMOBE'S ADMINISTBATIONS- 

1849 to 1853. 

Jacob CoUamer, a representative in Congress from Ver- 
lont, and who in later years was United States Senator, 
)ok charge of the postal portfolio under a commission of 
ae 8th of March, 1849. His talents were of a high order, 
Ithough not showy, his private character most estimable. 
le remained in office only about sixteen months, the acces- 
ion of Mr. Fillmore, in July, 1850, having led to the for- 
aation of a new Cabinet. During the fiscal year ending 
n the first of that month, the receipts of the establishment 
xceeded its expenditures $287,031.43. 

Mr. Fillmore selected (July 23, 1850) for his Postmaster 
general, his law partner, at the time a member of the lower 
loose, Nathan K. Hall, of New York, who proved a very 
nergetic and capable officer. He was in the prime of life, 
md ambitious to make his administration a success. 

Through his effi)rts Congress was induced, in March, 1851, 
b.reduce the postal charge on single prepaid letters from 
Ive to three cents when going not over 3,000 miles, and 
p make a large curtailment in those for newspapers sent 
regular subscribers, and for other printed matter. The 
iiarge on transient papers was increased. The act allowed 
he fiepartment $500,000 for the transmission of franked 
natter, which, added to the grant of $200,000, made for a 
0(6 purpose in 1847, made the entire compensation for such 
BTvice $700,000 per annum, which it has continued to draw 
torn the general fund. 

The incfeased charge on transient newspapers failing to 
{ive public satisfaction, and postmasters complaining that 
be variation in the rates for printed matter under a grad- 
ated scale of distances augmented their labor, an act was 
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passed in August, 1852, which discarded these objectionabl 
features, and reduced the already moderate charges on sud 
matter one-half, when prepaid quarterly or yearly. 

PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION--1853 to 1857. * 

James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, was called to th| 
postal chair on the 7th of March, 1853, and held the offioi 
until the end of President Pierce's term. ^ 

\ It has been stated that the law authorized, down to 1810,| 
single Assistant Postmaster General ; thence until 1836, twflj 
and from the latter date three. An act of March 3, 185i 
provided that future appointments to these positions shou^ 

• be made by the President and Senate. i| 

At Mr. Campbeirs suggestion laws were enacted ii 
March, 1855, requiring prepayment of postages in all casfl| 
not coming within existing postal arrangements with foil 
eign countries. This was an important improvement, as 
was also the one I shall now notice, viz : 

THE REGISTRATION OP VALUABLE LETTERS. 

With a view to the greater security of letters contaioing 
money and other articles of value, through special provisions 
for their careful treatment, Mr. Campbell recommended, in 
his report of 1854, a plan for their registration, on the ap- 
plication of parties and the payment of a fee of five cents-^ 
a plan which was legalized on the 3d of March followingi 
It sought to ^x responsibility and furnish means, not proi 
viously existing, for tracing a missing letter from the poinj 
of its reception to that of its disappearance. 

The main features of the plan were these ; 1st, a receipt 
was to be given for valuable letters when posted, duplicate! 
of which receipts were to be kept for reference at the mait 
ing office ; 2d, the full addresses of such letters were to U 
entered on a separate post bill, which was to be copied ifl 
a book of registered letters sent, and then forwarded in I 
sealed envelope, separate from the package of letters tc 
which it related ; 3d, the receipt of this post bill was to h 
acknowledged at the office of destination by a duplicati 
returned to the mailing office, marked correct, or otherwisfi 
as it might be found^on comparison. 
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The system not having proved remunerative during the 
rat few years of its operation, the registration fee was 
tised to twenty cents in 1863, which was probably too 
jrge an advance One of ten cents would have been more 
idicious. As doubts have been expressed in high quarters 
i relation to any additional security to packages by regis- 
Padon^ I have to remark that since the Department com- 
menced sending its packages of letter stamps and stamped 
Bvelopes on this plan, a loss of the same in the mails has 
oldom occurred ; whereas when they were mailed without 
dch protection the losses were frequent. In July, 1868, 
fcanges were made in regard to registered letters which 
jieatly increased their security. By a system of receipts 
ted new accounts, personal responsibility is fixed on post- 
testers and other agents of the Department handling such 
Mckages, so that very few losses now occur. 
•^ The system of compulsory prepayment of postages, 
kdopted in 1855, was extended as Well as improved, by an 
tot of January 2, 1867, requiring such prepayment on 
iaransient matter. 

. BUOHAKAN'S ADMINISTRATION 1857 to 1861. 

Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee, who had held a seat in 
ZVmgress, and been Governor of his State, took charge of 
Idle Department on the 6th of March, 1857. He early 
IHanifested a determination to give the country a very lib- 

El amount of mail service, particularly the new Terri- 
^ ies in the West. With this view he placed under con- 
act many long routes to connect the western States with 
le Pacific coast, which resulted in a financial burden 
^ond the ability of the Department to sustain without a 
ivy subsidy from Congress. His financial policy was 
from being a safe one. 
Mr. Brown having died, after a service of two years, 
eeph Holt, of Kentucky, at the time Commissioner of 
itents, became Postmaster General on the 14th of March, 
39. The views of this enlightened postkl chief with re- 
' to the proper financial course of the Department dif- 
widely from those of his predecessor. He held that 
funds should bo drawn on for the support of mail 
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routes only in proportion to the postal yield of the ofl 
they supported, and that the self-sustaining policy on wl 
it had been conducted during the first forty-five years 
its existence should continue to prevail. He conten< 
that the postal revenues were the common property of 
nation, and should be disbursed on the principle that 
community had a right to demand, either for the incre 
or acceleration of its mails, a larger portion of them tl 
its correspondence would entitle them to. To show how 
funds of the Department had been misappropriated un< 
a contrary policy — through Congressional directions 
keep in operation routes of little importance for mail p 
poses, although useful for other national objects — ^he sp< 
fied six of this character in the western Territories, 
' mail transportation on which exceeded the postages ace 
ing therefrom by $1,178,629.13 per annum. ' 

Mr. Holt having been transferred to the War Dep£ 
ment in January, 1861, his First Assistant, Horatio Ki 
of Maine, (who had entered the Department, in 1839, a 
clerk,) was appointed his successor, his commission dati 
from February 12, 1861. The industrious and methodi 
habits of this gentleman, and his long service, were v 
adapted to fit him for his new position, which, however, 
held but a few weeks, owing to the incoming of a n 
President. 

In consequence of the immense outlays, resulting fr( 
the large increase of the railroad and foreign transpor 
tion, as well as from the organization of long and unp 
ductive routes on the Pacific coast, the Department's ( 
penditures during Mr. Buchanan's administration exceed 
its revenues by $21,745,021.16. 

LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION-1861 to 1865. 

Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, was the individi 
selected by this distinguished Chief Magistrate to ta 
charge of the Department, entering upon his duties Mar 
5, 1861. He proved a very practical postal chief, and I 
his mark very visibly. During the three and a half yet 
of his management the large and long existing anniJ 
deficits in the postal revenue were almost entirely overcon 
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hree causes helped to this result, viz : 1st, the discontinu- 
nce of mail service in the disloyal States ; 2d, the vast 
icrease of correspondence in the loyal States; 3d, Mr. 
Hair's firmness in executing the law of 1845, requiring 
he Postmaster General to let the routes, in all cases, to the 
bwest bidders offering to convey the entire mails " with 
jelerity, certainty, and security," without reference to the 
node of their conveyance. 

POSTAL CONVENTION AT PARIS. 

Mr. Blair was o{^ the opinion that our foreign postal 
lystem, as then in operation, was too loose as well as com- 
plex, there being no recognized international rates of post- 
ftge for either sea or land conveyance, nor any standard 
weight for foreign letters ; also, that it was hardly possible 
lo correct these evils without concert of action among the 
Powers interested. He, therefore, through representations 
to the Department of State, etc., set on foot measures for 
«Bonvening an International Postal Conference, which com- 
Inenced at Paris in May, 1863, where the Hon. John A. 
Xasson, First Assistant iPostmaster General, appeared as 
the United States delegate, and took a leading part in the 
deliberations. This important conference was attended by 
delegates from twelve of the European and three of the 
•American nations. The principles which it adopted, and 
tile information its discussions elicited with respect to the 
"Various foreign postal establishments, in addition to their 
j^rect service to our Department, operated as a stimulus to 
fcrther postal reforms. 

FREE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 

The act of 1825 provided for the delivery of letters in 
rfties by carriers at such offices as the Postmaster General 
i^igfat direct, at a cost of two cents each to the persons re- 
"eiving them. That of 1836 extended this facility so as to 
Pelade the delivery of newspapers and pamphlets at half 

cent, and the deposit of letters in the post offices at two 
ftnts each. Another act of 1851 further enlarged it by 
Uthorizing the establishment of suitable places of deposit 
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for drop-letters, at a charge of two cents each to the persoi 
receiving or sending them. 

In 1863 a modification, of immense value, was made i 
Mr. Blair's suggestion. He had become convinced froi 
the remarkable results attending the free delivery of mai 
packets in some of the European cities, that a similar i 
cility on this side of the Atlantic would secure like resultl 
He had observed, also, that postal communication uni 
formly augments with the facility for its' exercise. Th 
law of March of that year authorized the Postmaster Gea 
eral, whenever the public convenience appeared to him t 
require, to establish in cities having a population of 500, 
and in such other places as he might direct, one or mo! 
branch post offices, also pillar or other receiving boxes, ft 
the safe deposit of matter for the mails, and for delivery I 
the residents thereof; also, to have the delivery made b; 
letter carriers as frequently as the public convenience i 
such places might demand. The effect has been in 48 c 
our principal cities, where the improvement has been intit 
duced, to bring the post office delivery to the doors of cit 
zens, and to supplant, to a large extent, the general an 
box delivery at the city offices. The popularity of th 
measure fs clearly illustrated by the statement that, i 
1868, the carriers in said cities numbered 1,198, who d< 
livered 64,349,486 mail and 14,081,906 local letters, als 
16,910,715 newspapers, and collected 63,164,625 letter 
The carriers' salaries for the year and other incidental 63 
penses of the system amounted to $995,934.59 ; the pos 
ages arising from the local matter were $475,982.36. It 
believed that the saving of clerk hire at the city poi 
offices, and increased postages resulting, will nearly delra 
the cost of this great boon. 

The third of the reforms alluded to consisted in the 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

The Department had, for a long series of years, employe 
what are known as route agents — virtually traveling p(K 
masters — on the leading railroad routes, to hand out ar 
receive the mail pouches at the way offices, and to place ; 
the mail the packages received at the post office cars. M 
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,ir inaugurated, in 1864, an additional agency on a 
of the trunk lines of this class, with the view of giving 
expedition to the mails equal to that to passengers, by 
dng and distributing them while on their passage, in- 
id of sending them to the large terminal post offices for 
A purpose, where they suffered a delay of from 12 to 24 

ITS. 

Before the introduction of railroads, and while the coun- 

' was sparsely settled, the consolidation and reassortment, 

special points, of the mails arriving from different direc- 

ns was a matter of necessity, and the delay thus experi- 

ced did not create complaint. But, after the introduction 

the iron horse, and close railway connections at the large 

?rns, letters sent by private hands so far outstripped those 

ing through the mails and detained for this reassortment, 

to give rise to constant complaints. The law of March 

th, 1864, authorized the Postmaster Genera], from time 

time, to appoint clerks on the railway routes to distribute 

4«r8 and other mailable matter. The experiment was 

Bt made between Washington and New York, by clerks 

nporarily withdrawn from the large post offices on the 

16, which resulted in a great gain of time. Since then, 

whatever lines the new system has been introduced, like 

Milts have been effected. In November, 1868, there were 

i of these postal railway and steamboat lines in operation,. 

gregating in length 70,019 miles, and employing 27^ 

Hrks, at a cost of $329,700 per annum, or double what 

ute-agency service would have cost. As, however, a large 

lount of clerical force is dispensed with at the distribute 

g offices by the new system, little or no increase of net 

pense results from its introduction. An additional ad- 

ntage arising from this expediting of the mails grows 

t of the increase in the number of letters posted on such 

les. 

POSTAL MONEY-OKDER SYSTEM. 

Mr. Blair's administration has also the credit of originate 
e this great improvement. To accommodate soldiers and 
Bers wishing to remit small sums of money, he advised 
incorporate in our postal system, as had been done long 
fore in that pf Great Britain, a plan for furnishing ap- 
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plicants with money orders, for a small fee. Aeeordingl 
the act of May 17, 1864, which was carried into effect o 
the 1st of November following, authorized the Postmaste 
General to establish, under such regulations and rules 
he might deem expedient and necessary, a uniform money 
order system at all post offices which he might deem suiti 
ble therefor, for the transmission of sums not exceedinj 
$30, (which limit a later statute has raised to $50.) Be 
sides furnishing a safe and cheap agency for the transmission 
of small sums, this system has the effect, from its tend^< 
to exclude money from the mails, of rendering more sec 
the ordinary correspondence, which usually shares in tl 
damage inflicted on the mails by depredators. The safel 
given to funds by transmission through postal-money ord' 
is secured by omitting from the orders given to depositoi 
the names of the latter, as well as those of the persons 
whose favor they are drawn, and by sending to the payi 
postmaster a letter of advice of the same number, amou 
and date, as the corresponding order, furnishing that inf( 
mation. 

The charge for an order of not over $20 is ten cents, a 
for a larger one twenty-five. An order becomes invalid 
year from its date. In case of its loss a duplicate is giv 
without charge, on the application of either the remitter 
payee, and his making the required proofs. 

As a basis of operations the designated money-ord( 
offices are instructed to transfer from any postage funds 
their hands a specified sum (varying from $50 to $1,' 
to be held as a reserve for the payment of such orders, 
case this becomes exhausted the postmaster is authorized 
make a second transfer equal to the amount of his 
If the postage funds in his hands are insufficient, or 
exhausted by a succession of transfers, he is furnished wi 
a letter of credit on the postmaster of New York, to whi 
office all surplus money-order funds from all the smaU 
offices are ultimately remitted, and there accounted for. 

At the inauguration of the money-order system only 1 
offices were allowed to issue orders. Its subsequent p 
gress and popularity is here shown : 
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In estimating the surpluses stated in the last column 
this table, certain expenditures for clerk hire, stationei 
blanks, &c., for the money-order system have not' ' 
<jharged. 

POSTAL CONVENTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRI] 
FOR EXCHANGE OF MONEY-ORDERS. 

That with Switzerland went into operation September 1| 
1869. ^ 

That with the United Kingdom of Great Britain ai 
Ireland, October 1, 1871. 

That with the German Empire, October 1, 1872. 

That with the Dominion of Canada, August 2, 1875. 

That Vith the Kingdom of Italy, July 2, 1877. 

C. F. Macdonald, Esq., an accomplished and experienc 
oflScer of the Department, has had charge of the money- 
order system from the date of its initiation. 

DEAD LETTERS. 

The act of 1825 made it the duty of postmasters to pub-! 
lish quarterly, or oftener, whenever the Postmaster General' 
might so direct, in one of the newspapers published n 
their places of residence, for three successive weeks, a list 
the letters remaining in their offices ; or, instead thereof, 
make out and publish such list at prominent places in th 
vicinity ; also, at the expiration of the next three moiitb^ 
to forward the letters remaining on hand as " dead '* to th6^ 
General Post Office, there to be opened and inspected. J 
directed the Postmaster General to return to the writers' 
such of said letters as enclosed matters of value, or to cause 
descriptive lists thereof to be inserted in one of the news- 
papers published at the place most convenient to the sup- 
posed residences of their owners. Such letters, and that 
contents, were to be preserved and delivered to the perso 
addressed, upon the payment of the postage and the e^pensf 
of publication. If the letters contained money, it migU 
be appropriated to the Department's use, to be paid to tKe^ 
rightful claimants when found. 

Although several modifying statutes were enacted during 
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B succeeding 85 years — having reference principally to 
B frequency and nK>de of advertising unclaimed letters — 
e naain features of the act o^ 1825 continued to govern 
e r)epartment in regard to the disposition of them. 
An act of 1860 provided that letters indorsed with the 
titers' names, and a request for their return if not called 
r within thirty days, or a time specified, should be re- 
Lrned by mail to them, such letters not to be advertised, 
r treated as ** dead," until after having been so returned 
> the post offices of the writers. Another of 1862 author- 
ted the return to the writers of all dead letters except those 
^ntaining circulars, or other worthless matter, if the post- 
ges thence accruing would defray the clerical expenditure 
ecessitated by such proceeding. A subsequent law of 1866 
quired the return of dead letters to their writers without 
ostage charge. 

Owing to the migratory habits of our citizens, the great 
stent of country embraced by our mail system, and the 
pequent imperfections and mistakes occurring in the ad- 
ijress of correspondence, the annual accumulation of un- 
laimed letters has continued to be very large, amounting 
or the year ending June 30, 1867, to 4,306,508 letters, or 
Dmething less than one in every hundred passing through 
be mails. In late years the Department has made vigo- 
rous and successful efibrts to reduce the number, as well 
te to improve the entire dead-letter system. In diminish- 
Kig their number the printed request on the envelopes, for 
^turn of letters not called for within a specified period, 
IU» proved highly efiective, especially in the more densely 
lettled portions of the country. The free delivery system 
jRtely introduced in the cities has had a similar tendency. 

Among other improvements in the system deserving of 
kM)tice are an amplification of the statistical records, so as 
coyer all important details, and a more thorough classifi- 

dbn of the letters received, and of their inclosures. Such 

[itional safeguards of valuable letters, as experience has 

;ested, have been provided, and every available means 

to secure the speedy return to writers of the mailable 

latter sent to the Department for final disposition. 

When received in the Department the dead letters, after 
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being opened, with all possible precautions against inju 
to their contents, by a few clerks specially assigned to tl 
duty, are disposed in two general classes. 

Those letters found to contain money or valuables a 
carefully examined and their contents noted and register 
The others, tied up in bundles, are handed to a Itfrge for 
of female clerks (65) to ascertain from them such inform 
tion as will facilitate their return to the writers, and 
transmit them accordingly. 

The variety of miscellaneous articles found within da 
letters is remarkable, and sometimes amusing.* 

[A relative decrease in the annual number of dead h 
ters containing money and valuables, may fairly be i 
tributed to the introduction of the system of register 
letters in 1854, that of return-request letters in 1860, ai 
the money-order system in 1864. 

The decrease for the year 1877, in the number of lett€ 
without inclosures returned to their writers, is accountu 
for by the reduced appropriation allowed by Congre 
which necessitated the discharge of some of the clerks pi 
viously engaged in that work. 

As a curious fact in mental perversity, it may be stat 
that annually a number of letters are found in the ma 
without any address whatever : for the years 1869, '70, "i 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77, these numbers were 2,61 
3,016, 3,518, 4,641, 4,622, 3,857, 5,963, 6,945, and 7,02( 
— W. L. N. 

The following is an exhibit of dejid-letter operations 1 
the years 1860 to 1877 ; 



* Mr. Leech gives a resume of some of these articles, whicl 
is unnecessary here to particularize,' ranging as they do from 
bulkier inclosures of hoots, shoes, coats, shawls, bedquilts, i 
hoop-skirts, live rattle-snakes, horned toads, &c., &c., to the m 
fragile and manageable items of gloves, lace collars, nightct 
photographs, jewelry, chignons, and other paraphernalia of 
gentler sex. — W. L. N. 
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COMPENSATION OF POSTMASTERS. 

Prior to 1864 postmasters had been compensated for thi 
services by a percentage on the receipts of their offices, 
nominated " commissions." The last law prescribing 
of this character was passed about ten years previoi 
The rates allowed varied from 15 to 70 per cent., the 
ones applying specially to the first $100 of income, an( 
lower ones to receipts in excess of that sum. On the 
of July of that year, at Mr. Blair's suggestion, a 
change was directed by law through the substitutiofi 
specified salaries for such varying amounts of percent 
these salaries to be arranged under a graduated seale^ 
on the sums received as commissions by the respect 
offices during the two years prior to the 1st of July, If 
They were arranged — with the exception of the po^tmi 
at New York, who was to receive $6,000 a year — in 
classes, as follows : Those of the first class to range betwc 
$3,000 and $4,000 ; of the second, between $2,000 
. $3,000 ; of the third, between $1,000 and $2,000 ; of 
fourth, between $100 and $1,000 ; of the fifth, not 
exceed $100. 

In the first classification made under the law, only 5j 
postmasters fell under the first class, 209 under the 
and 392 under the third. As might be anticipated, 
labor expended in making up the accounts at the _ 
offices, as well as in examining them at the Department, is] 
much simplified, as well as lessened, under the new systmn.] 
The classification is required to be revised every two 

[During his administration, Mr. Blair /had, in oommc 
with his energetic First and Second Assistants, John 
Kasson and Geo. W. McLellan, seen the want of a sysi 
of maps to show the relative positions of post offices 
the post routes, over the vast area of the United States. 

The officers and clerks of the Department, for the 
rect preparation of the mail advertisements and let 
and for their constant references, required numerous 
of maps, adapted to their varying wants. 

No sufficient provision for the supply of these had hith( 
to existed, excepting that the topographer of the Dei 
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2nt, Mr. Henry A. Burr, had, in the year 1839, compiled 
single edition of sheets of some of the States (engraved- 
id printed in England) which had speedily become obso 
te. 

Mr. Blair, in 1863, on the death of the above-named 
sntleman so long acting as topographer,* (since 1836,) as- 
Iped, in his appointment of a successor, (W. L. Nichol- 
3i,) the taking up anew of this arduous problem, to de- 
ign, compile, and publish a series of post-route maps, at 
le same time providing for the necessary assistance. 

His work has since then been carried out, as a constitu- 
Qt and essential aid in the operations of the Department.] 

^Political considerations having led to the retirement ol 
Ir. Blair, ex-Grovemor Wm. Dennison, of Ohio, succeeded 
im on the 24th of September, 1864. He proved a most 
fctentive and upright public officer. His views in relation 
i the financial policy proper for the establishment, were 
^ accordance with those of Mr. Holt already alluded to. 
Bs report of 1865 exhibited for the fiscal year ending on 
he Ist of July previous, an excess of income over expendi- 
jre of $861,430.42, being the first showing of this gratify- 
ag description issued from the Department in a long series 
f years. 

JOmreON'S ADMINISTBATION-1865 to 1869. 

Mr. Dennison ox)ntinued in office after Mr. Johnson's ac- 
fmim to the Presidency, (April 15, 1865,) till July, 1866, 
p the 25th of which mouth, a divergence in their views 
jr^ard to some questions of public policy having induced 
■ withdrawal, Alex. W. Randall, of Wisconsin, at the time 
fbret Assistant, took charge of the Department. 

There waa a remarkable increase in the correspondence 



The designation of topographer of the Department is first 
id in a law of 1836, and the office was confirmed in the Re- 
Code, act of June 8, 1872, For some time previous to 1836, 
W. H. Swift, a distinguished officer of the United States 
^neer corps, rendered assistance towards the surveys and map- 
ing of the post routes. 
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of the loyal States during the recent war, as will ; 
from the following statement : 

Postal revenue from the entire Union, for fiscal 
year ending June 80th, 1861 $9,049 

Postal revenue from the loyal States, for fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1864 12,438 

For fiscal year ending June 30th, 1865 14,656 

The close of the war having necessitated a restora 
the postal service in the Southern States, the Depai 
made vigorous efforts in 1865 to effect this desirable < 
To aid in the matter it sent special agents to that S( 
and notified the Provisional Governors of its readii 
appoint postmasters, on their recommendation. 

In his annual report of December, 1865, Mr. Dei 
reiterated the doctrine of Mr. Holt, in reference to j 
herence on the part of the Department to the self-sust 
policy on which its affairs had been conducted for i 
half a century, but so widely departed from durin 
succeeding 20 years. He was of the opinion that, 
an economical policy, it could not only pay its way 
year to year, but enlarge its usefulness in all its legit 
functions. Like his predecessor referred to, he cont 
that the expenditure for sustaining routes, put in ope 
for national objects, in so far as they were not pos 
their character, should be a charge on the public Tr© 
To illustrate the burdens devolved upon the Departm 
independent of the heavy one for transporting free r 
beyond what it was compensated for — he specified 
routes in the new territories, the mail conveyance on ' 
exceeded by $1,135,819.55, the postage yield of the < 
supplied by them. 

An act of June, 1866, provided that prepaid anc 
letters should be forwarded, on the request of a pari 
dressed, from one post office to another without addi 
postage, and that dead letters should be restored t 
writers without charge. It also authorized a readjust 
of the salaries of postmasters of the two lowest cl 
(the fourth and fifth,) in cases where the quarterly re 
showed that their salaries were ten per cent, less than 
would be under the law of 1854, fixing the commissi^ 
postmasters. 
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TELEGRAPH LINES. 



, In Great Britain the telegraph lines have been associated 
With the post office establishment, and the subject of con- 
pecting the two in this country has attracted much atten- 
Ibn. 

.' It has been estimated that a million of dollars would not 
jBxceed the average sum diverted from the "United States 
"^t office by the telegraph, since its introduction into gen- 
■4ral use. Whether a rival mode of communicating intelli- 
^nce, which bids fair to become increasingly so, as its 
charges may be from time to time reduced, should remain 
in private hands, becomes therefore a national question of 
^eat interest. 

r On the 24th of July, 1866, an act was passed providing 
ftiat the United States faiight, at any time after five years 
-worn that date, purchase for postal, military, or other pur- 
Iposes, all the telegraph property and effects of any or all of 
«ach companies, at an appraised value, to be ascertained 
«y five competent disinterested persons, two of them to be 
iJeJected by the Postmaster General, two by the companies 
interested, and one by the persons so selected. 

Recent action of Congress, however, indicates an opinion 
On its part that it would be better to leave the business of 
telegraphing in the hands of the companies. This view 

will probably continue to prevail. 

> 

LETTING^ OF MAIL CONTRACTS. 

The contracts for the inland service are let, as a rule, for 
Pour years, (with occasional supplementary lettings running 
Tor twelve months.) As one of the geographical sections — 
northern, middle, southern, and western — into which the 
contract office divides the Union for this purpose, is placed 
Under new service on the 1st of July of each year, the en- 
tire circle is thus kept in constant motion. 

The law makes it the duty of the Postmaster General, 
before advertising for proposals for the transportation of the 
mail, to form the best judgment practicable as to the mode, 
time, and frequency of transportation desirable on each 
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route, and to advertise accordingly. It directs that the pi 
posals for contracts shall be delivered to the Departme 
sealed, and kept sealed until the biddings are closed, a 
shall then be opened and marked in the presence of the E 
master General, and one of his assistants, or in that of tw 
of the assistants ; also that an abstract of the bids receiv 
containing the names of the parties offering and the ter 
and duration 'of the proposed contracts, shall be record 
in a well-bound book. No proposal is allowed to be coD' 
sidered unless accompanied by a guaranty signed by one 
or more responsible persons, undertaking that the bidd^ 
will, if his bid be accepted, enter into an obligation, in sxidm 
time as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General, witlili 
good and sufficient sureties, to perform the service proposed. 
In but few cases is any discretion left to the Departmentc 
as to the bid to be accepted, the requirement of the law be^j 
ing that the contracts shall be awarded to the lowest bidij 
ders, whose bids comply with the conditions of the adver- 
tisement under which they are sent in, and provided theyi 
are accompanied with proper guaranty. After the pro- 
posals have been examined and recorded, the awards ar^j 
announced to parties interested, who may be present. To 
all accepted bidders a written notice is forthwith forwarded>j 
which is followed soon after by forms of contract to b^ 
executed in duplicate, one copy of the same to be retaiqed? 
in the Department, the other to be lodged with the Audi^j 
tor, as authority for making payments under the contract, 
no part of which can issue till this is done. 

COLLECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT'S REVENUE. 

No money has been sent direct to the Department withiiw 
the last thirty or forty years. Furthermore, scarce any (& 
its revenue is paid into or out of the National Treasury^ 
except constructively, being absorbed by the deposits ant 
payments made by postmasters under its orders. To effect 
its collection and disbursements the post offices are classi-i 
fied as depositories, deposit, draft, collection, special and! 
mail messenger. These numbered for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1867, as follows, respectively, viz : 
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he depositories. (67.) The postmasters of these are di- 
ed to receive and retain, subject to the drafts of the 
artment, their own funds and those of certain adjacent 
es. 

>eposit offices. (680.) A portion of these deposit their 
inues with the Treasurer and Assistant United States 
asurers, which amounted in that year (1867) to $3,299,- 
.42. The others deposited with the 67 depositories 
7,927.34. 

yraft offi^ces. They hold their proceeds subject to special 
fts issued by the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
ch, with the payments made by the depositories on sim- 
drafts, amounted in 1867 to $2,447,009.40. 
JJhe collection offices, by far the most numerous class, pay 
their receipts on collection orders, drawn on them by 
Auditor, in favor of mail contractors. These footed 
for said year $7,857,716.47. 

Nearly one-sixth of the entire number of offices are 
>wn as special and mail messenger, and pay their avails 
the carriers who furnish them with the mail. Their 
ments amounted to $339,397.19 in the year mentioned, 
n short the Post Office Department, under the provisions 
>he reorganizing statute of 1836, is virtually its own 
isurer and cashier, the Auditor being its accountant. 
s financial system works so well as hardly to admit of 
Tovement. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

'his may be considered in reference to its internal and 
irnal arrangements. 

he constitution and laws devolve the administrative '^ 
lagement of all its affairs and workings upon the Post- ' 
ter General. His assistants and clerks share no part 
lis authority, but are merely ministerial agents to per- 
1 such services as he has not time to attend to in person, 
preparation of the cases coming before him for decision, 
ntrusts to four bureaus, (or offices,) styled respectively 
A^ppointment, Contract, Finance, and Inspection Offices,* 

■ - - ■■■-■■- . — 

The Inspection Office has since been merged in and made a 
jion of the Contract Office. 
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the first three presided over by the Three Assistant I 
masters General, the Inspection Office being supervisee 
the Chief Clerk of the Department. 

This will be a convenient place to give a list of the 
cessive Postmasters General, with the dates of their 
pointment ; also of the heads of the three principal bun 
of the Department. [These lists have been corrected f 
Mr. Leech's manuscript, and have been brought dow 
the present time, October 1, 1878.] — ^W. L. N. 

LIST OF POSTMASTERS GENERAL, 

Showing the State to which each was accredited^ and the da 

appointment : 

Samuel Osgood Massachusetts Sept. 26 

Timothy Pickering Pennsylvania Aug. 12 

Joseph Habersham Georgia Feb. 25 

Gideon Granger Connecticut Nov. 28 

Return J. Meigs Ohio March 17 

John McLean Ohio June 26 

Wm. T. Barry Kentucky March 9 

Amos Kendall Kentucky May 1 

John M. Niles Connecticut May 19 

Francis Granger New York March 6 

Chas. A. Wickliffe Kentucky Sept. 13 

Cave Johnson Tennessee March 6 

Jacob CoUamer Vermont March 8 

Nathan K. Hall New York.... July 23 

Samuel D. Hubbard Connecticut Aug. 31 

James Campbell Pennsylvania March 7 

Aaron V.Brown Tennessee March 6 

Joseph Holt Kentucky March 14 

— Horatio King Maine Feb. 12 

Montgomery Blair Maryland March 5 

Wm, Dennison Ohio Sept. 24 

Alex. W. Randall , Wisconsin July 25 

John A. J. Creswell Maryland March 5 

James W. Marshall New Jersey July 3 

Marshall Jewell Connecticut Sept. 1 

'James N. Tyner Indiana July 12 

D. M. Key Tennessee March 7 
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The Appointment Bureau is at present (1868) under tl 
superintendence of General St. John B. L. Skinner, Fir 
Assistant Postmaster General, who is aided by 43 cleri 
and has the immediate charge of all matters connectc 
with the establishment, discontinuance, or change of (nan 
or) site of post offices ; the appointment or removal ( 
postmasters and clerks ; the appointment and compena 
tion of special, route, local, and other postal agents, an 
of post office and postal-railway clerks ; and the distribii 
tion of blanks, &c., for the use of the post offices. 

The Contract Bureau is in charge of George W. Mc 
Lellan, Esq., Second Assistant Postmaster General, who 
with the assistance of 65 clerks, supervises all matters con 
nected with the arranging, advertising, placing under con- 
tract, and altering, from time to time, the details of the 
inland post routes, including the mail-messenger arrange' 
ments, and the correspondence with mail contractortJ 
Latterly, this bureau has, also, had supervision of thcf 
Inspection Office, whose business is to investigate the le^ 
ports of postmasters touching the faithful performance, (X( 
deficiencies, as the case may be, of contractors ; the impo* 
sition and remission of fines for delinquencies of this classj 
to investigate all reported depredations on the mails, of 
other violations of the postal laws ; and to procure andj 
distribute the mail bags, locks, and keys. 

The Finance Bureau,, employing 135 clerks, (includii^ 
65 females,) is supervised by Alexander N. Zevely, Esqj 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, whose duties exteiw 
over the payment of warrants and drafts in satisfaction of 
balances reported by the Auditor to be due to mail cotf 
tractors and the creditors of the Department ; the issue ol 
postage stamps and envelopes, and instructions relative 
thereto ; the receipts and return of dead letters ; and th« 
postal money-order division. 

It is proper to add that the bureau of the Sixth Audi- 
tor, although strictly'a branch of the Treasury Depart 
ment, constitutes an important factor in the' postal machin 
ery, as it keeps the accounts of, and makes settlement^ 
the great army of postmasters and contractors, ro > 'o. 
other postal agents ; also conducts the accounts and >< 87( 
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growing out of the foreign mail service, the postal 
ley-order system, and the issue of letter stamps and 
ivelopes ; also reports to the Postmaster General quarterly 
" annual statements of the receipts and expenditures of 
establishment. 
In r^ard to the exterior organization a few words only 
" be needed, as the public come in contact with it, in its 
dous phases, almost daily. Suffice it to say that there 
re in the service, in the year 1868, 26,481 postmasters, 
^891 mail contractors, 1,198 letter carriers, 232 postal- 
ray clerks, 49 special agents, and 490 route agents, in 
j^tion to the large number of post office clerks, and other > ' 
izQor agents. 

1 The special agents are clothed with important powers of 
^discretionary and general character in the States or dis- 
fets to which they are respectively assigned. They are 
iBtructed to correct and report to the Department any 
Regularities falling under or brought to their notice in 
ie post offices or on the mail routes, as well as to arrest 
lail depredators. They for the most part travel incog,, 
Id constitute a secret detective force of great value. 
The route agents are virtually traveling postmasters. 
\%eiy receive letters at the railway cars up to the time of 
tparture, which they mail and account for in due form. 
iey also exchange pouches with postmasters at the inter- 
^iate offices, and accompany the mails on the cars be- 
een the terminal post offices, thus aflTording them protec- 
m. 

The mail messengers perform a more humble duty, con- 
ying the mail pouches and bags between the railroad 
Ltions and the post offices supplied by the cars, where 
Hated more than a quarter of a mile from such stations. 
ithin that distance the bags are delivered by employees 
the railroad companies carrying the mail. 
The local agents are usually employed at points where 
jreral railroads converge, to see that the bags going to 
^erse points of the compass are, on their arrival, properly 
• ^^ and transferred to the connecting trains. 

9iu 
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LOCATION OF THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

The United States Post Office Department, located j 
the seat of Government in the city of Washington, ocfl( 
pies an elegant structure of white marble, in greater pi| 
from Maryland quarries, quadrangular in shape, enclosifl 
a court. 

The two main fronts, on E and F streets, facing sou^ 
wardly and northerly, are 204 feet in length; the othi 
two, on 7th and 8th streets, are 300 feet in length. 

The building, commenced in 1839, is in three stories,^ 
an adaptation of the Corinthian order of architecture, aq| 
was designed and built, in its southern portion, under tb 
direction of Robert Mills, architect, and completed in \ 
full extent, -in 1856, by Captain (now General) M. 
Meigs, U. S. Engineers, from the designs of T. U. Wal 
architect, costing about $1,700,000. 

With the exception of the north front, which faces 
magnificent building of the Department of the In 
generally known (from one of its bureaus) as the Pa 
Office building, it is so hemmed in by comparatively m 
row streets and private houses as greatly to lessen 
admirable effect its beautiful proportions are adapted 
produce on beholders. 

Within its walls (in 1868) are engaged about 360 cl 
and other employees, including those of the Sixth Audito: 
Office, (of the Treasury Department,) who are local 
here for the purpose of convenient reference to the P 
Office records. 

The Washington city post office occupies the ceni 
portion of the north front, the mails being received 
despatched through a carriage way on the west front o] 
ing into the central court. 

At the period of its creation, and for a year or 
thereafter, the postal institution was located in the city 
New York ; subsequently, until November, 1800, in Pm 
delphia, whence it was moved, with the other executi 
offices, to Washington city, and was there located in 
small edifice, at the northwest corner of E and 9th s 
thence it was taken to some rooms in the Navy De] 
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Qt Building (southwest of the Presidential Mansion.) 
Qgress having, in 1810, authorized the purchase of a 
larate building for the joint use of the Post Office and 
) Patent Office, the building then known as Blodgett's 
>tel, on the southern front of the present site of the Post 
Bee Department, was purchased for this use. On the 
irning of the Capitol by the British troops, on August 
:, 1814, the Post Office was displaced for the temporary 
at of Congress, and was removed to the Gunton building, 
I the northwest corner of 9th street and Pennsylvania 
'enue, whence it was restored to the hotel site a couple of 
are subsequently. 

This building (of two stories of brick) was accidentally 
stroyed by fire through carelessness of an attendant, on 
3 morning of December 15th, 1836,*with the greater por- 
n of its contents, all the Patent Office models (in the 
per story) being consumed ; while but few of the Post 
See books and papers were saved, and these only by the 
rsonal exertions of Postmaster General Kendall, aided 
a few faithful clerks* and attendants. 
The Department's seat of operation was thus again 
»ved, and this time to the edifice on Pennsylvania 
3nue, known during late years as Willard's Hotel, where 
•emained until December, 1841, the date of its return to 
J place of its present commodious quarters. 

GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The great inprease, from year to year, in the number of 
3t offices and in the extent of the post routes, forcibly 
istrates the rapid advance of the nation, 
rhe steady expansion of the Department during the 79 
irs of its existence (up to 1868) is shown in the follow- 
j table : 

iJontinued to 1878, and placed, for more convenient reference, at the close 
bishistory.— W. L.N.] 

'Among whom was Mr. James Lawrenson, now the oldest 
rking member of the postal corps, he having entered the Balti- 
re Post Office in 1819, and the Department proper in 1884. 
)m his lips have been derived much of these details, especially 
regard to the successive local habitations of the Department. — 
L N. 
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Forty years ago the entire mail leaving the city of N< 
York in any one direction, on a single day, could 
veniently be carried in " the boot " of a coach. In II 
the average daily weight carried between that city 
Washington exceeded a ton. Through the aid of 
and the iron track, the mails are now transported 
speed many times greater than in the early part of 
present century, while the territory traversed, withe 
taking into account the foreign service, instead of 
confined to a narrow district along the Atlantic seal 
as in 1789, extends in one direction to the Mexican boi 
and in another to the Pacific Ocean. 

It is estimated that, at present, about 500,000,000 lette 
pass in one year through the post office of this country. 



Here ends the compilation of the late Mr. D. T. 
Leech, who departed this life on November 5, 1869, 
a useful and honorable career in the public service. 

It remains to continue the exhibit of the principal 
lures of the progress of the postal system of the Unit 
States, which shall be done with as much brevity as pi 
ticable, preserving the form adopted heretofore, of grouj 
ing the most noticeable facts under the heads of successi^ 
Presidential Administrations. 

It may be proper to remark that the figures shown 
the foregoing and subsequent tables of this brief history' 
have been taken from the several published annual rejKHrts 
of the Postmaster General ; as also here to supply tt^ 
omission in the body of the history at page 37, where 
should have been stated that Postmaster General Hal^ 
having resigned, was succeeded (August 31, 1852) b] 
Samuel D. Hubbard, of Connecticut, for the remainder a 
President Fillmore's term. See the list of Postmastcwl 
General. 

W. L. NiCHOI-fiON. 



In continuation of notice of postal affairs during tbe^ 
latter part of the administration of President Johi 
(whole term 1865-1869,) under Postmaster General Alex.'' 
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dall, the chief features worthy of mention are these : 
at line of railroad from the Missouri River to the 
Ocean, formed by the two companies, the Union 
and the Central Pacific, was urged forward with 
ipled rapidity, opened for traffic in successive 
s at both ends, and completed in May, 1869, when 
I cumbrous mail stage-coach of " the overland 
was finally superseded. The mail service over 
arts of the Territories to the far northwest and 
«t was pushed with great vigor; Mr. Randall 
ig in the post office system being used as an agent 
unct in the opening out of new settlements, without 
re regard to the Department being made self-sus- 
while the country was as yet sparsely filled up. 
;rans- Atlantic mail steamship service was also in- 
and improved, new postal conventions with Great 
, North Germany, Belgium, and other countries 
into operation on January 1st, 1868, under which 
untry made its own arrangements for the mails it 
aed, and each remunerated the owners of the steam- 
mployed for their conveyance. Under the same 
convention with Great Britain the single rate for 
donal letters was reduced from twenty-four to twelve 
This rate was afterward still further reduced to 
:s on January 1st, 1870. The single rate on letters 
I the United States and Canada had been reduced 
n cents to six cents on April 1st, 1868. 
steamships from San Francisco to Japan and China 
iced to run at intervals in the early part of 1868, 
yular monthly service after the month of July of 
ar. Steamship service was also established with 
ind the Hawaiian (Sandwich) Islands, 
railway postal system introduced by Postmaster 
I Blair was greatly extended, while continuous 
vere made to harmonize the interests of the railroad 
ies and the Government in the adjustment of pay 
service. 

oncentration and better supervision a Blank Agency 
ablished at Washington, and those at New York 
ffalo were discontinued. 
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Mr. Randall advocated a thorough re-organization of 
Department, in the assignment of duties and better 
pensation of its officers and employees generally, but 
want of harmony with the other governmental dep« 
ments in arrangements for presentation of si^ch and sii 
lar propositions before Congress, no comprehensive syst 
was then adopted. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ULYSSES S. GBANT-1869-1 

President Johnson was succeeded by General Ulysses I 
Grant, who appointed (March 5th, 1869) as his Postmf 
General, John A. J. Creswell, of IV&ryland. 

This gentleman brought to the discharge of his high 
multifarious duties, an energy and quickness of appn 
sion and resource, admirably adapted to cope with ti 
problems presented. 

During the period of over five years while Mr.Ci 
well was at the head of the affairs of the DepartnM 
its various branches continued to develop, to be sys 
tized> and to take on that smooth and easy, yet rapid 
of working, characteristic of the modern demands uj 
the public service. He placed before himself two aii 
first, to promote the general efficiency of the Dej 
ment — secondly, to relieve it, as far as possible, from t) 
heavy excess of expenditure over revenue. The first a) 
was satisfactorily attained, the second only partially, o\ 
to causes already seen to be inherent in all postal h 
tion for this progressive nation. 

Particular attention was given to improve the model 
making the annual lettings, and to break up an abuse of 
attempted by fictitious bids from irresponsible parties, 
iarly known as " straw bids." 

Mr. Creswell was a strenuous advocate for the abol 
of the " franking privilege," as entailing a burdensome 
upon the Department, and he finally succeeded in seci 
its total abolition, July 1st, 1873. He also strongly ui 
the feasibility of incorporating the electric telegraphr 
an arm of the Department's agency, by purchase <m 
lines from the private companies. Also the establisl 
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ernmental x>ostal savings banks, (or " depositories/') 
i benefit of the general public, drawing attention to 
;reat success as a part of the British post office, 
suggested liberal legislation for the revival and 
'agement of American ship-building interests, and 
in the re-establishment of American lines of trans- 
;ic steamers ; urged the increase of the service, from 
ly to semi-monthly upon the Japan, China, and 
lines ; and that communication by American steam- 
should be opened with the countries and islands of 
iithwest Pacific Ocean. He called attention to the 
lat heavy English mails were already being trans- 

across our cont^^nent to and from New Zealand and 
astralian colonies, the time occupied being much 
r than by the Suez route. 

owing upon the important reduction effected in post- 
.tes between this country and the United Kingdom 
jat Britain and Ireland, (January 1, 1870,) the post- 
arges were reduced, towards the close of that fiscal 
rom 15 to 10 cents per single rate on the letters ex- 
jd by closed mails, via England, with Germany, Bel- 
Italy, The Netherlands, and Switzerland, including 
ntries and places to which they respectively serve as 
ediaries. Reduced rates were also established, at the 
[me, to countries on the west coast of South America, 
. Columbia, Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Austra- 
i the East Indies. 

r continued efforts, for several years, on the part of 
lited States Post Office Department to induce that of 
J to enter upon more liberal and mutually equitable 
ements in their intercourse, the last convention (of 

2, 1857,) being very unequal in its details, these 
were finally successful in the carrying out the terms 
lore satisfactory convention between the two coun- 
'hich went into operation August 1, 1874, and by 
the single rate of letter postage was reduced to 9 
)er half ounce for the United States, and 50 cen- 
>n 10 grams for France. 

k.pril, 1870, a new series of adhesive postage-stamps 
bstituted for those hitherto in use ; each denomina- 
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tion of the new set bearing the head, in profile^ of a 
tinguished deceased American, taken from busts 
acknowledged artistic^'excellence. 

A bill '' to revise, consolidate, and amend the stai 
relating to the Post Office Department," afterward kno 
as the Postal Code, was passed by Congress, June 8, 1" 
which introduced several important improvements in 
service, and likewise partially made a re-organization 
the Department — ^an object which Mr. Creswell had mu 
at heart. 

A great increase in the money-order system, both d 
tic and international, may be noted. Exchange of 
money-orders went into operation with Switzerlan 
tember 1, 1869 ; with Great Britain, October 2, 18' 
and with the German Empire, October 1, 1872. 

At the close, in 1873, of the first decade of the 
delivery (letter-carrier) service in this country, the 
were found to be very satisfactory, the general average 
population to each carrier being then estimated at 3,6903 
The expense of the system at each office is paid out 
the revenue of that office. Though the benefits are m< 
apparent in the larger cities, they are still felt and ap; 
ciated in smaller places. 

The ratio of the number of "dead" letters to the wh 
continued to be largely decreased by the use of stam] 
envelopes bearing " return requests." 

In accordance with the act of March 3, 1873, sup] 
menting the abolition of the franking privilege, a se 
of official stamps and stamped envelopes was prepared 
the several Executive Departments, going into use 
July 1st of that year. 

Following the lead of Great Britain, whose action 
the matter, in her domestic service, dates from Octob^ 
1870, the Postmaster General was authorized by Con 
June 8, 1872, to furnish and issue to the public, " 
cards," with postage stamps impressed, at a postage c1 
of one cent each. These were issued May 1st, 1873, 
immediately came into great favor with the public. 

The first foreign country with which an exchange 
postal cards was effected, was that of Switzerland^ " 
1st, 1874. 
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n act liad been in existence from July 24, 1866, pro- 
ng that in consideration of the grant of certain valua- 
francbiseSy a reduction in charges for the transmission 
Governmental dispatches would be made by such of 
telegraph companies as chose to come under such an 
ingement. By a subsequent act, March 3, 1871, the 
tmaster General was required to fix the rate to be paid 
telegraphic dispatches by the several Departments. 
5 first order was dated June 29, 1871, declaring — 1st. 
i,t the rates for all telegraphic communications known 
the signal-service messages and reports, should be two 
its for each word for each circuit over which it may pass 
Eu^cordance with the schedule of circuits and plans of 
i Chief Signal Officer of the Army, and that no addi- 
Qal or extra allowance should be made under any pre- 
:t whatever. 2d* That for all communications on 
lalf of the Government, the rate should be one cent 
r word for each distance of two hundred and fifty miles 
fraction 6f such distance. 

At the expiry of the contracts with the various trans- 
^lantic Companies, for the conveyance of the United 
Eites mails, from and to New York, a new arrangement 
Jut into operation January 1, 1874, whereby the compa- 
68 were required to furnish beforehand a schedule of the 
ilings of their steamships for the ensuing month, thus 
•a.blmg the Department to select and designate the ves- 
la which should carry the mails on four days of each 



Mr. Creswell advocated a change in the mode of the 
[justment of the salaries of postmasters; recommended 
e prepayment of postage on newspapers and other mit- 
r of tne second class, by weight of packages, and that 
Uniform rate and limit of weight be established for mis- 
llaneous printed matter; and also gave considerable 
bention to the difficult question of equitable pay for 
Uroad companies carrying the mails. 
^^Vlth the wide spread operations of the Department, 
fctnerous delicate and important legal questions were con- 
l^ually arising, requiring the close attention and discrimi- 
fetion of the rostmaster General, to an extent seriously 
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interfering with other duties. To furnish adequate Iq 
in the presentation and adjudication of these matte 
office of the Assistant Attorney General for the Post 
D^artment was created by law in the year 1873. 

Towards the close of Mr. Creswell's term, the n 
of post offices in the United States being so largely 
increase, and great need being felt for a list thereof a 
intervals, arrangements were made for the publicat 
an official " Postal Guide," to be issued quarterly, tl 
number of which appeared on October 1, 1874, ui 
contract with Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of Caml 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Creswell having resigned, July 3, 1874, to co 
his private legal practice, was succeeded, temporari 
James W. Marshall, of New Jersey, then First Ass 
who filled the office of Postmaster General, with his 
tried urbanity and pg-instaking care, for about two m 
until the advent of ex-Governor Marshall Jewell, oJ 
necticut, who had been called from the mission t 
court of St. Petersburg, and entered upon the postal c 
on September 1st, 1874. 

This administrator made it his effort to carry ( 
the discharge of his functions, the methods of a Ion 
successful experience of business life, and at the h 
affairs in his State, and to apply these as far as mi{ 
practicable, in the line of economizing and systema 
the service. 

One of the first measures of Mr. Jewell, -was to pi 
for a representative of the United States at the 
national Postal Congress meeting at Berne, Switze 
during the months of September and October, 1874. 

Jos. H. Blackfan, JEsq., Superintendent of Foreign 
was commissioned in that capacity, and succeeded ii 
ing the interests of the United States Post Office gi 
teed in the final treaty, which entered into effect or 
1st, 1875. 

The provisions of this treaty, world-wide in its ; 
are too numerous to be mentioned here — ^the main f( 
being that the countries forming the Union, twenty 
in number at its inception, were to constitute a 
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I territory for the exchange of correspondence, and 
»t uniform rates ; each country retaining all the post- 
i collects, thus dispensing with the former system of 
irons accounts. 

new postal arrangement was, about the same time, 
uded with the Dominion of Canada, for the unifica- 
)f the postal system^ of the two countries ; under its 
sions, going into operation on February. 1st, 1875, 
ler-lines are disregarded so far as the postal service 
icerned, the postage charges reduced to the domestic 

of the country of origin ; thus bringing the two 
es inXo closer social and business relations, 
ductions were also effected in the postage rates with 

countries not included in the General Postal Union ; 
'eduction applying chiefly to correspondence with the 

Indies, Centfal America, and countries of the west 

of South America. 

e mail-subsidy contract with the United States and 

il mail-steamship company, for ten years, for a monthly 

having expired on September 30th, 1875, Mr. Jewell 
issed himself as in favor of the general principle that 
rate subsidies, in excess of the postage allowed, be 
;ed by Congress to establish, and maintain steamship 

by American citizens across the Atlantic, and to 
1 American ports. Pending other arrangements, the 
course for the United States mails to and from Brazil, 
he adjacent South American States, must be the cir- 
as route, via England, and thence by British mail- 
3ts to Rio de Janeiro, thus involving very serious 
s. Other European countries also enjoyed direct 
jourse with Brazil by as many as ten lines of steamers. 
'. Jewell took great interest iq the introduction in 

of " fast-mail " service, that is, exclusive and limited 
trains, composed of fully-equipped postal cars, on a 
f the principal railroads, a service which under the 
ing care and energy of the late George S. Bangs, 
ral Superintendent. of Railway Mail Service, attained 
st satisfactory development. The fast-mail trains 

however, withdrawn in consequence of inadequate 
priations for their continuance, and for the re-adjust- 
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ment and increase of allowance to the railway comp; 
for the performance of this, and the usual service, as 
mated by weights carried ; the weights of the mails 
first ordered weighing took place in 1867) being foun< 
be much larger than those previously taken, on which a; 
propriations, therefor, per act of March 3d, 1873, had 
based. 

It having been found that the proceeds of the domes 
money-order service did not meet the expenses, the sehed** 
ule of fees for orders not exceeding $30 was increased, 
fees for orders of larger amounts remaining unchanged. 
This change took effect July 1, 1875. 

Under a convention between the United States and tbf 
Dominion of Canada, the exchange of postal money ordai 
between the two countries was put in operation August H 
1875. 

An exchange of " postal cards " with Switzerland, ci 
the basis of a prepaid postage of two cents in full to do* 
tination in either country, was established May 1st, 1874. 

The free delivery system continued to be extended, as 
also the use of " registered letters," the fee for their pre- 
payment being reduced on January 1, 1874, from 15 cents 
to 8 cents, but this was afterwards modified so as to make 
it 10 cents on each letter or package for all parts of the 
world. 

A modification was made in the salaries of those use&l 
and hard-working men, the letter carriers, and an efifort 
made towards classifying and grading according to lengA 
of service and efficiency. 

Mr. Jewell introduced a re-organization of the system <rf 
repairing mail bags, which was ably carried out by hi| 
Assistant, (and afterwards successor) Mr. Tyner, resultiif! 
in a great reduction of that item of expense. 

Finally, after this exhibit of the labors of Postmaster 
General Jewell, directed towards improving and econtH 
mizing the service in all its details, it is with a feeling ofj 
regret that we have to add that his hopes of a consider^)b| 
reduction in the annual deficiency of the Post Office De? 
partment were not realized to the extent he desiried — the 
ever-present cause of the excess of expenditures over revftj 
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toes being the calls — ^not to be resisted — for providing 
lOBtal facilities to the most sparsely settled as well as to 
ihe older and denser populated parts of what Mr. Jewell 
Irdl characterized as our nation's ** magnificent domain." 
' Mr. Jewell resigned on JuFv 12th, 1876, and President ' 
(Brant embraced the opportunity in the assignment of his 
•accessor, to avail himself of the long experience, in postal 
% well as in legislative affairs, of James N. Tyner, of 
bdiana, who had been for some time past the Second 
AJBBistant. 

At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, during the 
latter part of the year 1876, the Post Office Department 
i^as duly represented. A branch of the Philadelphia post 
iffice, fitted up with the requisites of a first-class post 
•flSce, was located in the Government building in the 
Tounds, for the accommodation of the foreign and domes- 
tc officials and exhibitors, and the large number o^ persons 
d daily attendance on the exhibition. 

Letter boxes were located throughout the grounds, and 

corps of letter carriers supplied every practicable facility 
>r the prompt transaction of this business. 
» An exhibit was also made of a railway postal car with 
ba catching and delivering apparatus, and specimens of 
he mail bags and locks, post-route maps, and an envelope 
utting and stamping machine, attracted the curiosity and 
Dterest of visitors. 

On December 31, 1876, the contract existing for the 
Previous ten years, with the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany for the conveyance of a monthly mail from San 
?rancisco to Japan and China expired, and thereafter the 
^revisions of the general law limiting the compensation for 
lie transportation of the mails by sea to the amount of 
i9Stages on the mails conveyed became applicable to this 
"oute. This was the only Ajnerican ocean steamship line, 
Kzcept that performing weekly trips between Philadelphia 
tnd JLiverpool ; all other trans- Atlantic and Pacific mail 
«rvice being performed by steamships sailing under the 
1^ of other nations. 

The General Postal Union continued to be enlarged by 
he admission of other countries, notably by those of 
Jritish India and the French colonies. 
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A special arrangement, taking effect from August 
1876, was concluded with the General Post Office of 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, incr 
the transit charges on the British and Australian cl 
mails, now of such great bulk and weight, conveyed ac; 
the American Continent, between Boston or* New Yo 
and San Francisco. '' 

Mr. Tyner was able to report that during the past y 
the loss and annoyance to the Department, occasioned 
the vicious system of " straw bids " had almost whoi 
disappeared ; the prompt measures taken in case of fidk 
of bidders and contractors tending to this result, 
requirements of the law of 1874 requiring the deposit 
all bidders upon every mail route, where annual com 
sation for the service exceeded 5,000 dollars, of a chi 
or draft iipon a national bank of value not less than 5 
cent, of the annual pay of such route, the deposit to ^ 
forfeited to the United States in case of failure on the 
of the bidder, doubtless added to the stringency of these 
arrangements for the mail lettings. 

In compliance with the law of July 12th, 1876, ^eqai^ 
ing a reduction of 10 per cent, in the pay of raihoai 
companies for carrying the mails, a commission of thi«| 
skilled and competent persons was appointed by the Pmi» 
ident to investigate the whole subject of mail transpwtir 
tion by railroad, with a view to making their report At 
basis of ftiture legislation. These gentlemen entered oil 
their work about the first of August, 1876. 

\ 
ADMINISTRATION OF BUTHEBFOBD B. HA7E&^ 

1877. 

On the accession of President Hayes, the customaqi 
accompaniment of politico-administrative changes 
ferring, in this case, Mr. Tyner from the chief position, 
that of First Assistant, he was succeeded as PostmnslitJ 
General, on March 7th, 1877, by David M. Key, of T 
essee, recently United States Senator from that State; 
whose appointment the general opinion is that no mi 
genial, dignified, and calmly judicial-minded occupant 
the postal chair could have been designated. 
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^ Mr. Key, in his first annual report, stated his satisfac- 
|bn in finding the several bureaus of the Department to 

in excellent working order ; and that everything con- 
~ with the postal service testified to the ability and 

lelity of his predecessor and those associated with him. 

In the same report, at the close of the year 1877, he 
called attention to the depressed financial and commercial 
BDDdition of the country generally, as evidenced by the 
Uling-ofiTin the money-order business, and in the issues of 
Hostage stamps and stamped envelopes, as also denoted by 
• decrease of about 8 per cent, in the number of dead ' 
stters. This latter fact, however, might be explained by 
le increase in the efliciency of the free delivery (carrier) 
^8tem. This free-delivery, he regretted, could not be 
ttended to additional cities, (excepting Georgetown, D. C, 
om January 1st, 1878,) for want of sufficient appro- 
dation by Congress, which also necessitated a still further 
eduction in the pay of the letter carriers. 

Mr. Key had also to call attention to the unsatisfactory 
lail arrangements with the countries of South America 
^terwards partially improved by the terms of the Uni- 
ersal Postal Union going into effect April 1st, 1879,) — to 
le desirability of foreign book-packets by mail entering 
?ee of duty — to the adjustment of some ante-bellum mail 
ontracts being still unsettled — to the vexed question of 
qnitable arrangements for pay to railroad companies 
arrying the mails — to the requirements for increased ap- 
ropriations for the railway mail service — to the advisa- 
ility of a change in the mode of paying postmasters of 
Durth class — and he suggested the detail of three experi- 
nced officers of the Department to go to Europe, and 
xamine and report on the operation and details of the 
tostal service of those Governments which have the most 
omplete and efficient postal systems. 

During the years 1877 and 1878, the territory of the 

teneral Postal Union was enlarged by further accessions, 

'eluding certain colonies of Great Britain, of Spain, of 

e Netherlands, of Portugal, and of Denmark, Japan, 

fazil, Persia, the Argentine Republic, the Dominion of 

tnada, and Peru. 
4 
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At an International Postal Congress, convened at 
on the let of May, 1878, the United States was repr< 
W Messrs. James K. Tyner, First Assistant PostmL 
General, and Joseph H. Blackfan, Superintendent 
Foreign Mails, who were successful in securing in 
revised ^ convention every important interest desired 
their Xrovernment. The Universal Postal Convenl 
duly ratified and approved on August 13th, 1878, waal 
go into operation on April 1st, 1879, replacing, from 
date, the Postal Union Treaty concluded at Berne' 
October 9th, 1874. The specific title of the preyioi 
existing International Union was changed to that 
" Universal Postal Union," but the modifications adopt 
are too numerous for mention here. 

The exchange of money-orders with the Kingdom 
Italy was effected by a convention going into oi 
July 2d, 1877. 

The registry system was extended on October Ist, 1 
to mail matter of the third class — a measure which 
plied a great popular want, with good hopes of a benefic 
result to the postal revenues. 

At the recommendation of the Postmaster General, i 
law was enacted May 17th, 1878, affording protection 
sub-contractors on mail routes, by giving them a lien 1 
their pay on the compensation due the contractor. 

Among the important recommendations made by 
Postmaster General, in his first annual report, (1877,) 
one providing for the registration of newspapers and 
odical publications entitled under the act of June 23, II 
to be transmitted through the mails at the rate of two 
three cents per pound. In preparing a bill embod] 
these views and covering the whole subject of classificat 
of mail matter, a new departure was made by consult 
in conference, the leading publishers and business men 
obtain their views upon the subject. The proposed aclac 
was highly commended at a postal conference held in thil 
city of New York, October 9 and 10, 1878, at which we»j 
present representatives of the various interests, the De} 
ment being represented by Mr. A. H. Bissell, Law CI 
of the Department, in whose hands this matter had 
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by the Poatmaster General, and who had previously 
in able report on the subject. These views were sub- 
lly embodied in an act, March 3, 1879, which re- 
all former laws' relating to classification of mail 
• and rates of postage, made four classes of mail 
r, liberalized the provisions of former laws respecting 
Q inscriptions on printed matter, and defined printed 
p generally. 

5 report of the commission of three, on the general 
;t of transportation of the mails by railroad com- 
3 was made to the Forty-fifth Congress, with diverg- 
iews on the part of its members, 
atrasting with the statement in his report of 1877, 
^ey found grounds to remark, in his report of the 
ving year, that there were visible signs of reviving 
lerce throughout the country — the money-order busi- 
jhowing a satisfactory increase, which was also the 
in the issues of ordinary postage stamps, stamped 
opes and postal cards. 

e annual statistical statement of the Department 
ed for June 30th, 1878, the number of post offices to 
),258 ; the number of mail contractors 5,996 ; and 
)tal length of all post routes 301,966 miles. 
•. Key, like most of his predecessors, in commenting 
e usual annual deficit of the revenues below the ex- 
itures, has remarked that the tendency of legislation 
ing the Post Office Department has been to cheapen 
ates of postage to a point below the cost of transpor- 
1. This, with the large amount of mail matter, 
ial and Congressional) allowed, under the recent acts 
iTch 3d, 1875, and March 3d, 1879, to go free through 
mils, must cause deficiencies to increase as the busi- 
increases, so that, as long as this continues, but little 
J can be entertained of the Department becoming 
istaining. 



ire we stop with this history of the Post Office De- 

lent — respectfully requesting indulgence for imperfec- 

or omissions, unavoidable, in a measure, with the 
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limited space here disposable for the notice of detaib 
80 wide-spreading an institution. 

A few lines may be added as to desiderata required i 
the improvement of the service in the immediate futfB 
at least as gathered, more or less, from published intdni 
tions of the Postmaster General and from his Assistants ai 
other officers of the Department. 

To limit as much as possible the amount of free matt 
(franking privilege) and thus to decrease the bulk of 
mails, and the cost of their transport. 

To make equitable arrangements with railroad com 
for the conveyance of the mails — adjustment of mod* 
rating this service — and resort to arbitration where pa: 
cannot agree. 

To encourage " fast mail " on service by limited trains,; 
to' allow of the Department's selection, where practical 
of the hours of dispatch and schedule of mail t 
and to induce sufficient appropriations for this and 
ordinary service. 

Facilitating the free delivery (letter carrier) service, 
extension of it gradually to other cities ; combined 
adequate pay to the letter carriers. 

Temporary contracts by the Postmaster General 
mail transportation to be allowable without advertise: 
for one year instead of six months. 

Book-packets by mail from foreign countries to \i 
allowed duty free. 

To recommend to railroad managers, that in the nami 
of their stations, they should conform to the post o: 
name, and that applicants for the establishment of n< 
post offices should suggest the already known local na 
and avoid the adoption of a fanciful or merely persoi 
name, (such as Jeemes' Store, &c.) 

To bring up, at the proper time, the consideration 
the question of the incorporation of the Electric Telegra] 
as an instrument of the Department's working for 
people. 

To utilize the Telephone, and other means of^ 
speaking and writing. 

To test the applicability of the Pneumatic Tube Dis 
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parcels and letters in the larger cities, from the main 
St office to sub-offices, as used in London, Paris, and 
in. 

fo establish Postal Savings Depositories, for the fcenefit 
the public — so successml in Great Britain, and in 
lada. 

Enlargement or new construction of post office buildings 
tiome of the larger cities. 

il!ztension of the Post Office Department building in 
Washington. 

[fie-organization of the Department, where advisable and 
icable, in its personnel, grading of their salaries, and 
ibution of their duties, combined with an attempt, 
1^ co-operation with the other Departments, to have the 
■dure of office of well-tried and faithful officials placed 
% a permanent basis ; raising the question of gradual 
9tprovement of salaries (to a fixed limit) according to 
Dgtb of service, and the privilege of retiring pensions of 
^partmental employees, as an act of simple justice, after 
mr service to their country. 

Last, and all the time, to pray Congress to grant full and 
Deral appropriations for the support of this — emphatically 
le people's Department — the Post Office Department of 
16 iTnited States. 
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Contract Sections and Terms. 

e area of the United States and Territories is, for 
irpose of the postal lettings and contract terms, divided 
our contract sections, and a general letting for one of 
sections occurs every year. The existing and proxi- 
lettings for the several terms are as follows : 

•St Section— July 1, 1877, to June 30, 1881 ; 

— Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., N.Y., N. J., Pa., 
., Md., Dist. of Col., Va., and W. Va. 

!ond Section.— July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1880 ; 

— Ohio, Ind., Ky., Tenn., N. C, S. C, Ga., Fla., Ala., and 

8. 

ird Section.— July 1, 1879, to June 30, 1883 ; 
— Ill,, Iowa, Mo., Mich., Wis., and Minn. 

arth Section.— July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1882; 

—La., Tex., Ark., Kans., Neb., Colo., Nev., Cal., Oreg., the 
ian Territory, and the Territories of Dak., Mont., Wyo., 
h, Idaho, Wash., New Mex., and Arizona. 
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Komber of Departmental Officers and Employees, June 31 

1878. 

Postmaster General 

Assistant Postmasters General 

Superintendent of Money-Order System 

Superintendent of Foreign Mails 

Topographer for Department 

Chief Clerk to the Postmaster General 

Chief Clerks of Bureaus 

Chief of Division of Dead Letters i 

" " ** Depredations 

" " " Postage Stamps, Stamped Eavelopes, 

&c., &c 

" " ** Free-Delivery Service 

Chief Special Agent 

General Superintendent Railway Mail Service 

Disbursing Officer and Superintendent of Building 

Stenographer 

Clerks, messengers, watchmen, &c. 3G 

Total 88: 

Postmasters and other Postal Agents. 

Postmasters 89,258 

Contractors 6,991 

Clerks in post offices 4,651 

Letter Carriers ^" 2,27i 

Boute Agents l,ltt 

Railway Post Office Clerks 1,081 

Mail Route Messengers 241 

Local Agents : 141 

Special Agents, (including 11 Superintendents of Railway 

Mail Service) 51 

Total 64,848 
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USEFUL TABLES. 

The following selection of tables, on subjects cognate to 
at of the communications of mankind, drawn up from 
iginal sources and put together in compact form, will, 
is hoped, be found useful to all postal men, to men of 
isiness, and to all interested in the progress of this 
)untry in its mission among the nations. 

These tables are : 

1. Continental and Oceanic discoveries and explorations con- 

nected with the Western Continent. 

2. Internal improvements of the United States, &c., (roads, 

railroads, canals, steam navigation, telegraph lines.) 

3. General statistics of the United States and Territories, 

(Census of, 187a) 

4. Population of the larger cities of the United States. 

5. Some statistics of other countries having most postal business 

with the United States. 

6. Population of principal cities (chiefly sea-ports) of the 

world. 

7. Postal statistics of Great Britain. 

8. DifiFerence of Longitude, (clock time,) between principal 

cities of the United States. 

9. Metric and cental systems. 

0. Weights and measures of foreign nations, (selected list.) 

1. Table of distances, by shortest post-routes, in the United 

States. 

2. Table of sea distances between principal sea-ports of the 

world. 

8. Table for conversion of Statute (land) miles into Nautical 
(saa) miles, and vice versa; and table for conversion of 
Statute miles into kilometers, and vice versa. 
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No. 1. 

Continental and Oceanic Discoveries and Enloratioi 
Connected with the Western Continent, (Iforth ai 
South America.) 

A. D. 

1000.^ Discovery of the American Continent, by the Northmai 

Leif (the Lucky,) son of Eric the Bed, (from Greenlanil 
1492. Discovery of the Bahamas and other West India Islasd 

by Christopher Columbus, (on October 12th, he first sai 

Guanahani, called by him San Salvador, now known d 

Watling^s Island.) 
1497. Discovery of the coast of Labrador, North America, b; 

John and Sebastian Cabot. ! 

1497. Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco da Gama, on bi 

way to the East Indies. 

1498. Discovery of the mainland of South America, near moati 

of the Orinoco, by Columbus. 

1498. Newfoundland visited and named by Sebastian Cabot. 

1507. The name America first applied, (called after Ameri| 
Vespucci, one of the followers of Columbus, who 
lished in 1504, an account of his voyage under the con 
mand of Ojeda to the coast of South America in H 
and of his own voyages in succeeding years.) 

1513. Pacific Ocean, (the <* South Sea,") first seen by white meaJ 
from the Isthmus of Darien, and claimed for Ca8ttlle,lm 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, sword in hand, standing in i8| 
waters. ■ 

1521. Conquest of Mexico, by Hernando Cortez. I 

1522. One of Magellan's ships, (the "Victoria,") completed ill 

circumnavigation of the globe, for which its commander, 
Sebastian de Elcano, received from his Emperor, 
(Charles V. ) the glorious armorial bearing, a globe with 
the motto, ** Primus circumdedisti mtf." 
1532. Conquest of Peru by Francisco Pizarro. 

1534. Lower California discovered, (Upper California in 1641.) 

1 535. Jacques Cartier enters and sails up the St. Lawrence river. 

1541. The Mississippi river reached by Hernando de SotO. (U 

Salle descended it to its mouth in 1682.) 1 

1542. The Sandwich Islands discovered by Gaetano. 

1565. Founding of St. Augustine, (Florida,) by the gpaniards, 
August 28th. 

1607. First permanent settlement of Virginia, at Jamestown. 

1608. Founding of Quebec, by the French under Samuel di 

Champlain. J 

1609. The Hudson river entered and ascendedi (above the prd 

ent city of Albany,) by Henry Hudson in the ** ni| 
Moon." 
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20. Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, at Plymouth, Mass. 

(Forefathers' Day is now celebrated December 22d.) 
22. Dutch West India Company settled New Netherland, (at 

the present site of New York.) 
tSO. Settlement of Boston, Mass. 

** Maryland, under Lord Baltimore. 

•* Delaware, by the Swedes. 

** Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia,) by William 

? Penn. 

IBO. Conquest of Canada, and other French settlements, by the 
British, (Quebec captured September 17th, 1759; Mon- 
treal surrendered September 8th, 1760. 

75. Discovery of coast of Oregon. 

76. Declaration of Independence of the Thirteen States, (pro- 

claimed July 4th.) 
33. Close of war with Great Britain, and acknowledgment of 

the Independence of the Umted States. 
^3. Acquisition of Louisiana, by purchase from France. 
K). Acquisition of Florida, by purchase from Spain. 
12. Independence achieved, ana formation of the Bepublic of 

Mexico. 
12. Empire of Brazil established, (first Emperor, Dom Pedro I.) 
:8. Acquisition of California and surrounding regions, by 

treaty with Mexico. 
►5. Close of the war of the Rebellion, (1860-1865.) 
15. Slavery in the United'States abolished, (amendment to the 

Constitution declared adopted December 18th.) 
►7. Acquisition of Alaska, by purchase from Russia. 
\i. All the British Possessions in North America, (excepting 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island,) incorporated 

as ** The Dominion of Canada." 



No. 2. 

Early Internal Improvements, Discoveries, &c., 

indpally of those which have facilitated the intercommunication 
of mankind on the American continent; roads, railroads, 
canals, steam navigation, telegraph lines. 

Roads. 

In England : Mail coaches on the principal roads were 
produced by Palmer in 1784, (maximum speed ten miles 
r hour.) 

In the United States : The Philadelphia aud Lancaster 
irnpike Company, incorporated April 10th, 1791, was 
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the first in the United States ; the road was opened 
1795. The Cumberland (or National) road — summit 2,8 
feet above the sea — was completed from Cumberland 
Wheeling in 1821, and afterwards extended through 01 
and Indiana. 

Railroads. 

In England : The Stockton and Darlington was tl 
first passenger railroad (employing horse-power,) opene 
in 1825. The Liverpool and Manchester (with Kobe] 
Stephenson*s locomotive " Rocket ") was opened in 1830. 

In the United States : The South Carolina (Charlestoi 
to Hamburg, opposite Augusta, Ga.,) in 1830, using lo^ 
motive power ; the Baltimore and Ohio was opened for Ij 
miles to Ellicott's Mills, in 1830, with the first locomotiVi 
built in America (by Peter Cooper, of New York ;) i& 
road was completed to Wheeling, 380 miles in 1853— iH 
Washington branch was opened in 1835 ; the Mohawl 
and Hudson, (afterwards called the Albany and Schenei 
tady) a locomotive road, in 1831. 

The Pacific Railroad, (from the Missouri river to Sa© 
ramento, Cal.,) 1,776 miles, was completed in May, 1869. 

The Panama Railroad, (48 miles long, summit 286 feel 
above sea-level,) was finished in 1855. 

Canals. 

The principal ship-canals of the world are the follawin|! 

Year of oompletion. , ^ 

1681. The Languedoc, or Canal du Midi, (in France, connectio| 

the Atlantic with the Mediterranean,) 149 miles, 99 locki 
1790. Forth and Clyde, (in Scotland,) 38 miles, 39 locks. 
1823. The Caledonian, (in Scotland,) 60J miles, 28 locks. 
1825. The Erie, (Albany to Buffalo,) 363 miles, 83 locks^eft 

lar^ement, 352 miles in length, in 1862.) 

1825. The North Holland, (or Heldor Canal,) in the Netherkpii 

50 miles,. 2 locks. 

1826. The Gota, (Swedfen,) connecting the Baltic witli the Norf 

Sea — 232 miles, 65 locks. 
1848. The Illinois and Michigan, connecting Lake Michigan vH 

the Mississippi river, 96 miles, 17 locks. 
1850. The Chesapealse and Ohio, (Washington and GeorgetoJ 

to Cumberland, Md.,) 186 miles, 75 locks, begun in id 

completed in 1850. (Extension and enlargement pi( 

posed to the Ohio River.) 
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51. The James Elver and Kanawha Canal, (Richmond to 
Buchanan, Ya.,) 196 miles, 90 locks. Extension and 
enlargement proposed to the Kanawha river. 

•56. The canals of Canada were chiefly constructed during the 
years from 1825 to 1866. 

169. The Isthmus of Suez, 100 miles, no locks, opened through- 
out November 17 to 20, 1869. 

176. The Amsterdam, (or North Sea Canal,) 16J miles, one great 
sea lock. 

roposed. The American Isthmus Canal, Nicaragua (?) Panama (?) 
or Darien (7) to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans ; 
one of the greatest projects of the present day. 

The different routes examined for this, in order of loea- 
>U from north-west to south-east, may be classed as those 
Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, Panama, arid Darien, all of 
licli have been surveyed by naval commanders and engi- 
era under orders of the United States Government. 
The first of these (Tehuantepec,) would require a canal 
4 miles long, with 4 tunnels, and 140 locks, to overcome 
summit of 754 feet above the oceans, and, with these 
itures, has been considered impracticable. 
The second, (Nicaragua,) 181 1^ miles in total length, of 
lich 56 i miles are through Lake Nicaragua, whose waters 
)uld be the summit plane, 107 feet above the oceans ; the 
nal proper and slack water 1241 miles long, with 21 
cks, and no tunnel. 

The third, (Panama,) as surveyed by United States 
Seers in 1875, 41 J miles in length, the summit 124 feet 
lOve the oceans, 25 locks, and no tunnel. 
A rival project, presented at the Canal Congress in 
iris, in 1879, is 46.6 miles in length, (75 kilometers,) 
mmit 262 feet above the oceans, no locks, but a tunnel 
oposed on sea-level, 3J miles in length, (6 kilometers.) 
Another route east of the preceding, extending south- 
ird from the Gulf of San Bias to the mouth of the \ 
lyamo or Chepo river, about 37 miles across from ocean 
ocean; though requiring only about 27 miles of canal, 
d having good harbors at its extremities, would seem to 
juire further examination before being pronounced ad- 
ssible, owing to the height of the intermediate ridges. 
The so-called Darien projects may be named as that of 
ledonia Bay (site of the unfortunate Scottish colony of 
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1698,) to the Gulf of San Miguel, and those conr 
with the Atrato river, severally known as the rot 
the Atrato-Tuyra, Atrato-Cacarica-Tuyra, Atrato-Tn 
Atrato-Napipi and Cupica, Atrato and Chiri-Chiri I 

All of these latter, so far as yet examined, prese 
midable engineering difficulties, heavy summits 
pierced by tunnelling or deep cuts, and with, possibl 
certain supplies of water if locks are resorted to. 
seem to have been set aside by the late Canal Congi 
impracticable; though imagination delights to lin^ 
the tracks of the early path-seekers in that region, B 
" staring with eagle eyes " from " a peak in Darien, 
the long-headed- Scot, Paterson, musing at his sea 
settlement on visions of commerce with the Indie 
we would fondly hope that Nature does not deny th 
splendid harbors in Caledonia Bay and the Gulf o 
Miguel, or the magnificent river Atrato, (with 28 feet 
of water for 150 miles up from its mouth,) may ; 
found, one or other of them, to be the veritable " d 
the seas." 

Note added in 1879. — May we not hope that th 
ject of the American Isthmus Canal will soon be act 
under an American leader equal in executive abil 
M. de Lesseps, who so successfully carried out that < 
Suez Canal, and that the coming man may have the 
gratification. Doge-like, of casting into the water 
ring, signet of the marriage of the Atlantic and the I 
Oceans. 

If the writer were to venture an opinion, based ( 
amination of the evidence so far, though his engin 
studies and practice not having lain in that special 
tion, modesty counsels extreme diffidence, the Nica 
is the route, if adequate provisions can be made ft 
holding its terminal harbors, a sine qua non of all 
canals. This route is an open-cut, (without tunnels 
easily practicable by the use of locks, well waterec 
ennially from Lake Nicaragua, around whose shore 
fertile climate, may arise in the future a great po] 
interoceanic State. 

The next in feasibility seems to be the Panama r( 
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kemse an open-cut canal with locks, as reported favor- 
Uy on, from surveys of the United States engineers, 
jexeluding the idea of a long tunnel with great and uu- 
Krtain delivery through it of the floods from the adjacent 
hter-sheds;) but this route, though shorter than the 
Nicaragua, lies in a more southern latitude, and presents 
p^t engineering difficulties. 

It may be interesting to remark, that the saving of dis- 
Iwice from the port of New York to San Francisco, via 
iake Nicaragua, over the present round-about track 
bough the Straits of Magellan, would be 8,600 miles, 
8ie respective distances being 13,610, and 5,010 miles,) 
M proportionate immense saving between the Atlantic 
>rt8, and those of Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. ^ 

Steam Navigation. 

The improvements (the almost creation) of the steam- 
igine, by James Watt, (patented in 1769,) and the exper- 
Qents and trials of succeeding laborers in that field, 
ived the way for the first successftil introduction of the 
eamboat. 

Robert Fulton ran the " Clermont " on the Hudson in 
307 ; the " Accommodation " was run on the St. Lawrence 
1 1809 ; Captain Roosevelt was the first to descend the Ohio 
ad Mis»ssippi rivers in a steamboat, the " New Orleans," 
Milt under his care for Fulton and Livingston,) from 
ittsburgh. Pa., to Natchez, Mississippi, October, 1811, to 
anuary, 1812; Henry Bell ran the "Comet," (built in 
Bll,) on the Clyde in 1812 ; James Watt, Jr., the " Cale- 
onia " on the Rhine in 1817. 

In 1815, two steamboats left the Clyde for the Thames, 
Qe by the Forth and Clyde Canal and the east coast, the 
ther by the west coast, and round the Land's End. 

The first steamboat which crossed the Atlantic was the 
Savannah," from Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, in 1819. 

The " Curagoa " sailed from Holland to the Dutch West 
idies in 1829. 

In 1833, the " Royal William " sailed from Quebec to 
cmdon. 
In 1838, the " Sirius " left Cork, Ireland, on April 5th, 
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and the " Great Western " left Bristol, England, on Apr 
8th ; the former reaching New York on the morning ( 
April 23, and the latter on the afternoon of the same day. 

The first steamship from Liverpool to New York, wa 
the " Eoyal William," in 1838. 

The first steamboat on Lake Ontario was run in 1816 
the first on Lake Erie in 1818. 

Dates of the Establishment of the Principaj 
Trans- Atlantic Steamship Lines. 

The Cunard, in 1840 ; the Koyal West India Mail, ii 
1841 ; the Hamburg American, (Eagle Line,) and th< 
Bremen, (afterwards merged in the North German Lloyd,^ 
in 1847 ; the Collins, in 1849 ; the Inman, and the New 
York and Havre Steam Navigation Company, in 1850; 
the Allen, in 1853 ; the Anchor Line, in 1856 ; the Gen- 
eral Trans-Atlantic, (French Line,) in 1861 ; the National, 
in 1863; the Williams and Guion, and the Liverpool, 
Brazil and La Plata, in 1865 ; the Mississippi and Domin- 
ion, and the White Star, in 1870 ; the White Cross, (New 
York and Antwerp Line,) in 1872 ; the American, and 
the Red Star, in 1873. 

Telegraph Lines. 

The realization of the wonderful extension of the elec- 
tric-telegraph system in this country is due primarily to 
the scientific investigations, discoveries, and suggestions of 
Prof. Joseph Henry, (in 1828, 1829, 1830,) and to their 
practical adaptation by Prof. S. F. B. Morse, (in 1844,) 
along with his ingenious register and code of signals. 

Morse's first message was sent from Washington to 
Baltimore, (40 miles,) on May 24th, 1844, in the words: 

" What hath God wrought I" 
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I first complete message through the (first) Atlantic 
was delivered on August 12th, 1868. 
January 1st, 1878, there were 127,050 miles of tele- 
L lines in the United States, and 346,439 miles in other 
of the world, 
sides these, there were 90,880 miles of suh-marine 
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No. 6. 

Population of Principal Oities (cUefly Sea-ports) of the 

World. 

The particular census (or estimate) is indicated by the figures, d 

the century J within parenthesis ( ). 

Chreat Britain and Ireland. (Census of 1871.) 

Cork, 100,518; Dublin, 295,841 ; Edinburgh, 196,979; Glasgow, 
647,538; Liverpool, 493,405; London, 8,264,260. 

France, (1876.) 

Bordeaux, 215,140; Havre, 92,068 ; Marseilles, 318,868; Para, 
1,988,806. 

Oermany. (1876.) 

Berlin, 966,872; Bremen, 82,807; Prankfort-on-Main, 103,186; 

Hamburg, 345,801. 

Belgium, (1876.) 

Antwerp, 150,660; Brussels, 376,965; Ghent, 127,658; Li^ge, 
115,851. 

Netherlands. 

Amsterdam, 296,200 (77); Rotterdam, 136,280 (77). 

Denmark. 

Aarhuus, 15,026 (70) ; Copenhagen, 250,000 (78). 

Norway, 

Bergen, 40,100 (78) ; Christiania, 106,781 (78). 

Sweden, (1877.) 

Goteborg, 71,707; Stockholm, 166,677. 

Spain, 

Barcelona, 215,965 (74) ; Cadiz, 57,020 (74) ; Madrid, 367,284 (74); 
Malaga, 97,943 (74). 

Suritzerland. (1870.) 

Berne, 86,001 ; Geneva, 46,783. 

AustHa- Hungary. 

Trieste, 109,324 (75) ; Vienna, 1,020,770 (76). 

Italy, (1871.) 

Genoa, 180,269; Naples, 448,743 ; Rome, 244,484 ; Venice, 128,901. 

Russia, 

Odessa, 162,814 (78) ; St. Petersburg, 667,926 (69), 

Chiba, 

Cienfuegos, 10,838 (— ) ; Havana, 230,000 (78) ; Matanzas, 86,102 
(61) ;Santiago de Cuba, 36,752 (61). 
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Porto Rico. 
Juan de Porto Rico, 15,867 (60). 

Jamaica. (1871.) 

gston, 84,814. 

Bahamas. 

«au, (on New Providence Island,) 9,000. 

Bermudas. 

nilton, (on Long Island,) 

Hayii. 
•t-au-Prince, 80,000 (71). 

San Domingo. 
nana, ( — ); San Domingo, 15,000 ( — ). 

Central American States^ (5) including Nicaragua. 
,te of Nicaragua ; area, 58,169 sq. m.j^pop., 8C 0,000. 

United States of Colombia^ (9j including Panama (1870.) 

pinwall (Colon), 12,000; Bogota, 60,000; Panama, 18,878. 

Canada. (1871.) 

lifax, 29,582; Montreal, 107,225; Ottawa, 21,545; Quebec, 
59,695; Toronto, 46,092. 

Mexico, 

apulco, 3,000 (?) ; Mazatlan, 12,000 (?) ; Mexico, 200,000 (?) ; 
Vera Cruz, 10,000 (?). 

Brazil. (1872.) 

hia, 129,109; Para, 20,000 (?) ; Pernambuco, 116,671 ; Rio de 
Janeiro, 274,972. 

Argentine Confederation. (1869.) 

enos Aires, 177,790; Cordova, 210,508. 

British India. 

mbav, 644,405 (76); Calcutta, 794,645 (76); Madras, 897,552 
(76). 

Australasia. (1871.) 

ilbourne, (Colony of Victoria,) 54,993 ; Sydney, (Colony of New 
South Wales,) 134,755. 

New Zealand. (1874.) 

ckland, 12,775; Wellington, 10,647. 

China, 

iton, 1,600,000 (?^; Foo-Chow, 800,000 (?) ; Hankow, 600,000(?); 
Ning.po, 115,000 (?); Peking, 1,648,814 (45); Shanghai, 
250,000 (?); Tien-tsin, (port of Peking,) 930,000 (?K 
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Hakodate, 50,000 (?) ; Hiogo, 20,000 (7) ; Nagasaki, 80,000 (f 
Tokio ( Yedo,) 780,621 (76) j Yokohama (Kanagawa,) tl 
port of Yedo, 61,553 (72). 

Hawaiian (or Sandwich) Islands, 
Honolulu, 14,862 (72).. 

No. 7. 

Postal Statistics of Great Britain.— Principal Snccesshn 

Improvements. 

Year. 

1784. Introduction of mail coaches (Palmer's j maximum speei 
10 miles per hour.) 

1838. Kail ways first used systematically for transportation of thi 

mails. 

1839. Money-order system introduced (remodeled in 1869.) 

1840. Penny postage (Rowland HilPs suggestion.) 
1840. Franking-privilege abolished. 

1840. Postage stamps and envelopes introduced. 

1840. Cunard Trans- Atlantic Steamship Line first subsidized. 

1848. Book-post commenced. 

1866. First published Annual Report of Postmaster- General. 

1866. Money-order business commenced with the colonies. 

1859. Money-order business commenced with foreign countries. 

1861. Post office savings-banks established. 

1862. Pneumatic conveyance adopted partially by post office. 
1865. Life assurance and annuity department of post office startec 
1870. Telegraph lines of the United Kingdom purchased an 

worked by the post office. 
1870. Postal cards introduced (domestic) 

1875. Poreign postal cards introduced (under Postal Union Trea) 

of Berne.) 

1876. System of returned-letter-offices (dead letters) establisht 

at some of the largest provincial towns, in addition i 
the chief offices in London, Edinburgh, and Dublii 
afterwards extended, numbering 172 towns in all in 181 
1878. Reduction in fees for registration of letters. 

Operations of the British Post Office for the Financial Tear wdk 

March 31, 1878. 

Compiled from, data in Report of Postmaster-General (G« 

Britain) 1878. 

Note. — Population of Great Britain and Ireland, per census 
1871: England and Wales, 22,712,266 j Scotland, 3,360,018; Ir 
land, 5,411,416 ; total, 31,483,700. England and Wales are mo 
densely populated than any country of Europe, except Belgiui 
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In Great Britain and Ireland : 

Kumber of post ofaces 18,763 

Uumber of oflBcers and employes (including 18,768 

postDaas^ers and 11,473 attending to telegraph).. 45,506 
^Estimated number of letters passing through the 
post (exclusive of books, newspapers, and cir- 
culars) 1,057,732,800 

Estimated number of postal cards passing through 

the post 102,237,300 

Estimated number of newspapers passing through 

the post >— 128,568,000 

Total number of returned ("dead ") letters 4,873,626 

Proportion of letters sent to the returned-letter-offices to the whole 
- number transmitted is 1 to 217. Of these about nine- tenths were 
returned to the writers or reissued to corrected addresses. , 

Amount of inland (domestic) money- 
orders issued £27,870,117=$136,629,924 

Post office savings banks — 
Number of offices 5,668 

Number of open accounts of depositors. 1,791 ,240 

(Interest allowed, 2J per cent, per an- 
num.) 

Total amount on deposit.., £28,740,757=$139,8G6,894 

Average amount on deposit of each 
open account £16 05.10}rf.= $78.08 

Other savings banks (trustee savings banks) of the country 
at the end of 1876— 

Number of depositors 1,493,401 

Amount on deposit £43,283,700=$210,640,126 

Total gross receipts of the post office 

(exclusive of telegraph) 6,047,312= 29,429,243 

Total expenditure of the post office (ex- 

clusiveof telegraph) 3,990,620= 19,420,362 

Net revenue 2,056,692= 10,008,891 

Postal telegraph revenue.. 1,333,542= 6,489,682 

Postal telegraph working expenses 1,164,000= 6,664,606 

Net revenue.! 169,542= 825,076 

Number of messages, 22,171,783. 



Dlffisreuce of Lonfiitude (Olock-Ttme) betveeu Frindpil 
Cities of lAe United States. 

Among the queations that are forcing themselvei upoti the atUe- 
tion of railroad and telegraph managers and tlie geaeral pjblic,ii 
that of the assumption of one or a limited number of standud 
clocfc-times over the breadth of this country and tha rest of \in 
world, to avoid or to diminish the inconvenience and daogM 
■rising from the indiscriminate use of local clock-timea in tn>tl 
and measages. 

Aa a contribution of facta and useful memoranda towaidl Its 
decision of thia question, the following are offered ; the lengi' 
tudea, with ezcepljou of those of Halifax and Chicago, are takN 
from the published records of the United States Ootut and Om- 
detic Survey : 
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Dimensions of the Earth (approximate.; 

b/)ato from article " Earth,** by Prof. A, Ouyotj in Johnson^a 
^ Cyclojposdia. 

Stat. Miles. 

PoUur Diameter 7,899 

^Sqaatorial Diameter 7,926J 

Bquivalent Diameter of a Sphere 7,916 

Circumference at Equator 24,900 

S^are Miles. 

"Sorfoce of the Globe 196,900,000 

Land, (Continents and Islands) 52,900,000 

"Water, (Oceans) 1 _ 144,000,000 

Area^ of Continents and Islands. 

Square Miles. 

^43U 17,317,900 

Africa 11,656,700 

Europe — 3,785,800 

North America 1 8,892,000 

South America 6,957,500 

Islands — 964,900 

Total 52,900,000 

Whole Surface of Globe taken as 100 ; Land is to Water as 27 
to 78. 

Length of a Degree of Longitude in different Latijbudes. 

At Equator, 1 degree of longitude = 69.16 statute miles.* 

In Latitude 25<> 62.72 statute miles. 

80° 59.94 

85° 66.72 

40°.- - 53.06 

45° - 48.99 

50° 44.54 



No. 9. 

Metric and Cental Systems. 

Synopsis of the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

By act of Congress, July 28, 1866, the use of this 
throughout the United States is authorized, though not 
made mandatory. 

.- r — ■ ■ — " 

* 69.16 statute miles » 60 nautical miles. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and direc 
to furnish to each State one set of the standard weighl 
and measures. 

The Postmaster General is "authorized and direc 
to furnish to the post offices exchanging mails with foreiga 
countries, and to such other offices as he shall think expedi- 
ent, postal balances denominated in grams of the metric 
system, and until otherwise provided by law, one-half 
ounce avoirdupois shall be deemed and taken for postal 
purposes as the equivalent of fifteen grams of the metric 
weights, and so adopted in progression ; and the rates of 
postage shall be iipplied accordingly." 

It may be noticed that as the weight of fifteen grams » 
about six per cent, more than one-half ounce avoirdupois, 
(which equals 14.175 grams,) each person in sending mail- 
matter would have the benefit of so much more weight 
allowed him (for a given payment) by the use of the metric 
postal balance. 

The primal unit of the whole system is the Meter, 
(Mfetre of the French,) which was originally intended to 
be one ten-millionth of the distance from the equator to 
the pole of the Earth ; but is now, irrespective of tBat 
definition, a recognized length (at a certain temperature) 
marked on a metal bar, adopted by an International Metric 
Commission, in 1872. 

The mefric (or decimal and cental) system is now in use 
by most of the countries of Europe and South America. 

The opposition, or rather the indifference hitherto mani- 
fested in this country and in the mother-country, Great 
Britain, to its full adoption, arises in great measure from 
non-attention to the transcendent merits of a system so 
precise, uniform, and easily worked, when once well under- 
stood. As the intercourse of mankind increases, the abso- 
lute necessity for uniformity and simplicity will bring 
about this among others of the great reforms, which, when 
effected, cause wonder that the antiquated and vexatious 
processes of former generations should have been so long 
and so patiently endured. 

The several units adopted for Length, Surface, Capacity, 
and Weight, are : 
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* Length ; the Meter, For Capacity ; the Liter. 

' Surface ; the Are. For Weight ; the Oram. 

) Meter = 89.37 United States (and British) inches, nearly. 

) Abe is a square whose side is 10 meters. 

) Liter is the volume of a cuhe whose edges are ^ of a meter 
(one decimeter] in length. 

) Gram is the weight of a cuhe of water (at a specified tem- 
perature) contained in a vessel whose capacity is one cubic 
centimeter, that is, whose edges are ^k^ of a meter in 
length. 

'he scale of nomenclature of successive multiples and sub- 
itiples (parts) of these units is disposed thus, decimally to left 
to right of the Unit : 

o. Hecto. Deka. Unit. Deci. Centi. Milli. 
M) 10 10 1 0.1 0.01 0.001 

Or, it may be thus stated, the prefix 

a means 10 times the Unit. Deci means one-tenth of the Unit. 

to " 100 " " " Centi means one-hundredth of the Unit. 

> " 1000 " •• " Milli means one-thousandth of the Unit. 

The (approximate) equivalents of these units and their 
iyatives in United States and British measures are as 
lows; reference being made for full and clear details, 
tabulated form, to the pamphlets published by the 
lerican Metric Bureau, of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
the papers issued under the authority of the Bureau of 
sights and Measures, United States Coast and Geodetic 
rvey, Prof. J. E. Hilgard, Inspector United States 
mdard Weights and Measures, Washington, D. C: 

9 Meter = 39.37 inches. 

1 kilometer (1000 meters) = 0.62137 statute mile == ahout 

4 mile. 
1 millimeter (mm.) = y^^^y meter = ^ inch, nearly. 
1 statute mile = 1609.35 meters. 
1000 feet = 305 meters. 
80 inches == 761.99 millimeters (in round numhers 762 

mm.) 

eAre (1 square decameter or 100 square meters) = 119.6 square 

yards. 
1 hectare ^100 ares) = 2.471 acres. 
1 square kilometer (Kilometre carre) = 0.386 square mile 

= 247 acres. 
1 acre = 0.405 hectare. 
1 square mile = 259 hectares = 2.59 square kilometers = 

640 acres. 
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The Liier (1 cubic decimeter) = 0.908 quart U. S. dry measure 
= 1.0667 quarts U. S. liquid measure. 

1 hectoliter (100 liters) = 26.417 gallons (U. S.) =2837 
bushels (U. S.) 

1 hectoliter = 22.09 gallons (British Imperial.) 

1 stere (1 cubic meter) = 1.308 cubic yards = 264.17 gal- 
lons (U. S.) liquid measure. 

*1 gallon (U. S.) = 231 cubic inches — 8.79 liters. 

1 quart (U. S.) =0.9466 liter. 

1 bushel (U. S.) = 36.24 liters. 

*1 gallon (British Imperial) = 277.274 cubic inches = 4.54 
liters. 

1 bushel (British Imperial) = 36.32 liters = 8 gallons. 

The Gram (weight of 1 cubic centimeter of water) = 15.432 
grains troy = 0.0368 ounces avoirdupois. 

1 kilogram (or kilo) = weight of 1 liter of water = 
2.2046 lbs. avoirdupois. 

1 milligram (y^Vtt gram) = 0.0164 grains troy. 

1 quintal (100 kilograms) = 220.46 lbs. avdirdupois. 

1 ton of 2000 lbs. = 907 kilos, nearly. 
11 lbs. = 6 kilos, nearly. 

1 fib avoirdupois (7000 grains troy) = 0.46869 kilos = 454 
grams, nearly. 

1 oz. avoirdupois = 28.36 grams. 

J oz. avoirdupois = 14.176 grams = 218.76 ^rain« troy^ 

16 grams = 231.480 grains troy. 



No. 10. J 

Weights and Measures of Foreign Nations, (selected list,) 
stated approximately, with the ^uivalents of their 
principal moneys in United States DoUars. 

The several kinds of measures are designated hereunder 
by the initials L. (Length,) S. (surface,) 0. (Capacity,) 
W. (Weight,) M. (Money.) 

Great Britain. L. Mile (statute or land) = 8 furlongs es 1760 
yards = 5280 feet. Fathom = 6 feet. Knot (sea or geo- 
graphical mile) = 1.16 statute miles. League = 8 sea 
miles. The yard = 3 feet is the legal unit, and is equal to 
914.4 millimeters of the metric system. 8. Acre = 4 roods 



• The U. S. Gallon is the old Winchester wine-gallon of Great Britain (of 
1706) -= 231 cubic inches >= about %]A Bbs. avoirdupois of water ; whereas the 
present British Imperial Gallon (of 1826) = 277.274 cubic inches -= lo Sts 
avoirdupois of water at 62° Fahr. The British Bushel — 8 gallons. 
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= 4840 square yards. Square mile = 640 acres. 0. Im- 
perial Gallon, having the capacity of 277.274 cuhic inches, 
and containing 10 fbs. avoiraupois of water, at temperature 
62^ Fahr. Bushel = 8 gallons. Quarter = 8 bushels. 
Hogshead = 63 Wine gallons = 62^ Imperial gallons. 
W. Pound (avoirdupois) = 16 ounces (oz.) = 7000 grains 
(troy.) 14 lbs. = 1 stone ; 2 stones = 1 quarter ; 4 quarters 
= 1 cwt; 20 cwt. == 2240 R>s. = 1 ton. M. Pound ster- 
ling (£1) = 20 shillings = $4.8665. 

A.KCE. New Measures, (Metric.) L. M^tre = 8.28 feet. Kilo- 
metre = 0.62 statute mile. Millimetre (mm.) = about 
1^ inch. 8. Hectare = 2.47 acres. Kilometre Carre (sq. 
Kilom.) = 0.386 square mile = 247 acres. 0. Litre = 
0.264 gallon. Hectolitre = 22 gallons, nearly = 2} Im- 
perial bushels, nearly. Roughly, the litre = If pints, 
(Imp.,) the decilitre = a wineglass full, the centilitre = 
a small dessert spoonful, the millilitre = quarter of a tea- 
spoon full. W. Kilogramme (or kilo) = 2.205 lbs. Quintal 
= 220 lbs. Tonneau == 2200 9t>s. M. Franc, (of silver, 
weighing exactly 5 grammes) = 100 centimes = $0,193, 
[^1. = 5.18 francs.] Gold is to silver as 15} to 1. Both 
gold and silver coins are nine-tenths fine, (t. e., one-tenth 
alloy.) Old Measures. L. Pied du roi = 12.789 inches. 
Toise = 6 pieds du roi. Lieu de poste = 4 kilometres. 8. 
Arpent, varied from f acre to 1^ acre. Legal Arpent = 
.1.262 acres = 51.072 ares. W. Livre = 1.079 lbs. avoir- 
dupois = 489.5 grammes. 

RMANY. The Metric System is compulsory, but German names 
are permitted. M. Mark (ICO Pfennig) = $0,238. Old 
Measures were various in the different States. L. Prussian 
Post-Mile = 2000 ruthen =i 4.6807 British miles. 8. 
Morgen (or Acker) in Prussia = 0.6309 acre =0.2553 
hectare. 

LQiuM and The Netherlands have both adopted the Metric 
System. M. Franc = $0,193. In the Netherlands, be- 
sides the Franc, the Florin (silver) is used = $0,885, and 
the 10 gulden piece (gold) = $4,019. 

NUARK retains the old measures. M, Grown (100 ore) = 
$0,268. 

KWAY and Sweden, after decimalizing their old measures as 
a temporary expedient, have concluded to adopt the Metric 
System. L. Norwegian Mile (Miil) = 7.01 miles. 

UK and Dependencies. Metric system, with Spanish names. 
M. Peseta ( 100 centimes) == 4 reales = $0. 193. Old Meas- 
ures, L. Vara == 33.885 Inches. Legua = 8000 varas = 

8 
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4.1508 miles. S. Yugada == 50 Fanegadas == 79.855 acres. 
C. Arroba (for wine) = 4.079 gallons ; (for oil) = 3.186 
gallons. Fanega = 1.555 bushels. W. Quintal = 101.4 
n)8. avoirdupois. Arroba =25.35 lbs. avoirdupois. Libra 
= 1.014 lbs. avoirdupois. M. Doblon = 10 Escudos = 
\ 100 reales = $5,015. 

Switzerland. Metric System, with exception of some of the 
measures. Old Measures mostly various in different Can- 
tons. L. Pied = 11.81 inches = 800 mm. Lieue = 16,000 
pieds =z= 2.98 miles. S. Arpent = 8.56 acres = 1.44 
hectares. W. Livre, or Pfund of the Zollverein = 1.102 
lbs. avoirdupois = j kilogram. Centner = 100 pfund. 
M. Same as France. 

Austria- Hungary. Metric System, German names allowed. 
Old Measures. L. Meile = 4000 Klafter = 4.714 miles. 
Ruthe = 2 Klafter. S. Joch = 1600 square Klafter = 
1.42 acres. C. Mass =i 0.374 gallon. Metze == 1.745 
bushels. W. Pfund (of Vienna) = 1.2347 fibs, avoirdupois. 
Centner == 100 pfund. M. Florin or Gulden (100 Kreu- 
zer) = $0,482. 8 Gulden or,20 francs = $8.8589. 

Italy. Metric System compulsory, with Italian names. M. 
Lira (100 centesimi) = 1 franc = $0,193. Old Measures. 
Very various in the different States. 

Russia. Adheres to old measures. L. Sageno = 7 feet (U. S.) 
= 2.1834 meters. Archine = J Sagene. Verst =si 600 
sagenes = 3500 feet = 1.06678 i<ilometer = About | ifaile. 
S. Deciatine = 2.70 acres = 1.09 hectares. 0. Vedro = 
8.249 gallons. Tschotverik = 0.744 bushel = 28.22 liters. 
W. Funte (or pound) = 0.9026 K)s avoirdupois. Pood = 
40 funtes = about 86 'lbs. avoirdupois. M. Rouble (100 
copecks) = $0,748. 

Cuba and Porto Rico. See Spain. 

Jamaica, Bahamas, and Bermudas. See Great Britain. 

Hayti and San Domingo retain the old French measures, but 
the Metric System is coming into use. 

Central American States (6) and the United States of 

Columbia (9) retain the old Spanish measures. Se© Spain. 
M. Peso (dollar) = $0,935. 

Canada and other British Possessions in Korth America. See 
Great Britain. M. Dollar = $1.00. fi. In the former 
Lower (French) Canada, now Province of Quebec, the 
Arpent == 0.8449 acre = 0.88796 hectare. W. The old 
British cwt. and ton (of 2240 lbs.) are abolished, nnd ar<3 
now legally 100 lbs. and 2000 lbs. 
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Exico. Metric System. M. Peso (dollar) = $1,015. Old 
Measures were those derived from Spain. L. Vara = 
33.385 inches. 5000 Varas = 1 League = ahout 2.6 miles. 
lOSVaras = 100 yards. S. 1000 Varas = 1 Labor = 
about 177J acres. Square League = 1 Sitio = about 4428 
acres. Four Sitio = One Township. 

AZIL. Metric System. M. Milreis (of 1000 reis) = $0,545. 
The Old Measures^ still in use, are derived from Portugal. 
L. Covado = 25.985 inches == 660 mm. Milha = 1.2785 
miles. S. Geira = 1.4287 acres. C. Alqueire (of Rio de 
Janeiro) = 1 Imperial British bushel. W. Libra = 1.012 
lbs. avoirdupois. Arroba = 82.38 lbs. avoirdupois. Quintal 
= 129.54 lbs. avoirdupois. 

GKNTiNE Confederation. Metric System, in partial use. 
New Standard. 1 Ser = 1 kilogram ; unit of capacity is 
1 Ser of water at maximum density, in vacuo. M. Peso 
fuerto (silver) = 103 centesimos. Old Measures. (J. 
Fanega = IJ Imperial British bushels. W. Arroba =L 
25.85 lbs. avoirdupois. Quintal = 101.40 lbs. avoirdupois 

• 

iTisH India, Australasia and New Zealand ; Colonies of 
Great Britain, which see. In British India, Rupee (16 
annas) = $0,444. A sum of 1000 Rupees is called a lac. 

ina. L. Chik (of Peking) = 13.125 inches; (of Canton) 
= 14.76 inches = 374.9 mm. 10 Chick = 1 Chang ; 10 
Chang == 1 Yan. Li = 1825.5 feet == 556.41 meters. W. 
Catty = li lbs. avoirdupois = 604.7 grams. Picul (or 
Tam) = 100 catties. Taol (or Leang) = IJ ounce avoir- 
dupois. M. Tael is a certain weight of silver, varying in 
value. There are no standard gold or silver coins in China. 
The so-called Tael is an ideal money of account with 
foreigners, being the value of a certain weight of " sycee," 
(melted silver,) or its weight of Mexican, Spanish, or 
American Trade Dollar ; varying in value with the fine- 
ness of the silver, and at the dififeront sea ports. The 
Haikwan (marine customs) Tael has an average value of 
$1.53. Small copper coins called " cash " are in circula- 
tion, — average value I76O cash = 1 Tael of silver. 

PAN. L. Shaku = 10 Sun == 11.93 inches = 803.08 mm Ri 
= 86 Chd = 2} miles. S. Cho = 2J acres. W. Sen 
(formerly called Momme) = 3.756521 grams. Kin (or 
Catty) = 160 sen t=s 1.825 lbs. avoirdupois = 601.04 grams. 
Picul (or Tam) = about 133 lbs. avoirdupois. M. Yen 
(or dollar) = $0,997. 

jfDWiCH (or Hawaiian) Islands. The system is that of the 
United States. M. Dollar = $1.00. 
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No. 14. 

Sea Distances Between Principal Sea-ports of the World. 



These distances are stated in statute miles. 



New York to — 

Queenstown —8,250 Halifax 645 Vera Cruz 2,265 

Liverpool 8,540 Bermudas 805 Belize 1,960 

Glasgow 8,240 Norfolk 885 Aspinwall 2,305 

Southampton _- 8,680 Charleston 780 San Domingo.. 1,725 

Brest 8,370 Savannah 840 St. Thomas 1,635 

Bordeaux 3,680 Nassau 1,105 Rio Janeiro —6,925 

Havre .8,680 Key West 1,880 Valparaiso _-_10,050 

Antwerp ..3,960 New Orleans-1,940 Panama 12,800 

Bremen 4,260 Havana 1,860 Melbourne ...14,660 

Hamburg 4,280 Kingston (Ja).l,820 Sydney 16,260 

San Francisco to — 

San Diego 512 Sitka 2,174 Auckland 6,880 

Panama- 8,760 Honolulu 2,390 Svdney, direct.7,380 

Astoria 642 Yokohama ..^5,200 Sidney (via Honolulo 

Portland. • 746 Shanghai 6,890 & Fiji Islds.) .7,600 

Victoria 860 Hone Kong —7,000 Liverpool 16,560 

P't Townshend. 893 Calcutta 10,488 Valparaiso 6,950 

Tacoma « 966 Ngaloa (F.I.)-6>S70 New York... 16,000 

San Dieoo to — 

San Francisco . 612 Hong Kong —7,890 Svdney, direct.7,450 

Panama ..8,250 Calcutta 10,880 Sidney (via Honolula 

Honolulu 2,622 Ngaloa (F.I.)-5,520 & Fiji Islds.)-7,780 

Yokohama 5,590 

New Orleans to — 

Key West 660 St. Thomas... 1,875 Bahia 5,525 

Havana. 690 Para 3,885 Rio Janeiro ...6,560 

Vera Cruz 920 Pernambuco— 5,085 Buenos Aires— 7,650 

Aspinwall 1,610 

Key West to — 

Havana ..103 Norfolk ^^—1,090 New York 1,828 

Savannah 640 Baltimore — 1.250 Boston 1,678 

Charleston 670 Philadelphi^s 290 

Galvestois vj — 

Havana .—865 Vera Cruz 865 Bio Janeiro— .6,840 

Brazos Santiago.300 St. Thomas.. .2,050 
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Baltimore to — 

Ftrt Monroe 171 Norfolk 184 

Washington to — 
f«»t Monroe 189 Norfolk 202 

Havana to — 

N«w York 1,350 Vera Cruz 840 Rio Janeiro.. .5,670 

Hew Orlatns.- 690 Aspinwall 1,190 

St. Thomas to — 

lAr^irpool 4,065 Havana 1,185 Bahia 3,050 

Soatblkmpton ..4,115 Aspinwall 1,180 Rio Janeiro 4,485 

UalUkx .1,800 Para 1,960 Montevideo ...6,670 

fjermodrnt 960 Pernambuco.-3,210 Buenos Aires.. 5,775 

New York 1,650 

Panama to Sydney 8,830 miles. 

Liverpool to — 

Ouebcc 3,225 Baltimore 3,910 St. Thomas 4,065 

Hftliflix 2,836 Savannah 4,000 Rio Janeiro.. .6,940 

ItfoiTtknd 3,185 Havana 4,790 San Francisco (via 

■ BotUm 3,370 New Orleans .6,480 Cape Horn). .16,560 

"New York •_._-3,640 Lisbon 1,130 Melbourne ...15,000 

-Philftdelphia —3,760 Madeira 1,650 Sydnsy 15,700 

IDiBTAircxs BT Railroap, connectinq a few of these Sea- 
ports : 

LiTorpool to London, 202 miles ; London to Dover, 88 ; Dover 
to Cmlais, (sea,) 26; Calais to Paris, 184; Paris to Marseilles, 
M7; Southampton to Havre, (sea,) 120; Havre to Paris, 140; 
Southampton to London, 80; Glasgow to Edinburgh, 42; Edin- 
burgh to London, 400; Hamburg to Berlin, 178; Aspinwall 
(Colon) to Panama, 48. 

From Southampton, by Sea, around the World, (Inter- 
mediate Distances : 

Southampton.- Bombay 1,886 Honolulu 2,810 

Gibraltar 1,460 Point deGalle. 1,060 San Prancisco_2,390 

Malta -1,120 Singapore 1,835 New York 

Suez(viacanal).l,175 HcvSr Kong— 1,660 (by Railroad) .3,31 7 

Aden 1,608 Y^lf' ama ...1,830 Southampton -.3,680 

Total distances by this route. 25,700 miles. 

The foregoing distances are estimated by the usual (average) 
routes. In any future editions these tables may be extended or cor- 
rected where necessary. 
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